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Editorial. 


NE large part of the American people is com- 
monly overlooked in all the discussions of 
economics and social organization. ‘This part 
includes the majority of the one hundred 
million who inhabit our common country. 

They are not organized; they have no class names; 
they have no chosen leaders; they cannot be summoned 
to any common centre or committed to any common 
purpose by any declaration of principles and policies. 
This great majority is the General Public. It is not 
much in evidence, and yet silently it makes and unmakes 
the reputation of heroes, or those who aspire to the 
rewards of heroism. It makes and unmakes the fortunes 
of statesmen, and in the last resort decides the fortunes 
of all political parties. The General Public includes 
millions of men and women who are in the army and navy, 
on the judge’s bench, in institutions of learning and 
benevolence, in positions where they are not dependent 
upon those who hire and those who dictate the terms of 
labor, and.iii the end the General Public is going to boss 
the job. 
Pd 


THE fisheries dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States was not a matter of great importance in 
itself, but it was sufficiently irritating to a small number 
of our citizens to make it desirable to have the matter 
settled. Such a dispute, however trivial, is somehow 
like a splinter in the flesh: it may be small and yet set 
up an irritation which, with favorable septic conditions, 
might involve wide-spread inflammation and disaster. 
We cannot afford to have any cause of irritation which 
might even suggest the possibility of war between any 
members of the English-speaking nations, now scattered 
throughout the world. ‘The tribunal at The Hague has 
more than justified itself, and, with many a backward 
streaming curve, we are slowly approaching the time 
when national disputes will be settled by means as ra- 
tional as those that govern the conduct of well-bred 


gentlemen. 
ad 


AN excellent proposition is offered for consideration 
by the people of the United States relating to a celebra- 
tion of the one hundred years of peace which, since the 
treaty of Ghent was signed in 1814, has been disturbed 
by nothing which could not be settled by a treaty of 
arbitration. If we have lived together in peace for a 
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hundred years after such bitter strife as followed the 
separation from the old country, there is no reason why 
peace should not continue for another hundred years. 
The spectacle of our vastly extended frontier line between 
the United States and Canada, undefended on both sides, 
is an object-lesson of the first value. There would be 
no suggestion that we ought to build battleships on the 
Great Lakes, were not certain shipbuilding interests 
concerned in the enterprise. A war between Great 
Britain and America would be an outrage such as human- 
ity ought not to be called upon to confront. Some of 
the best things in modern civilization would vanish in a 
‘strife of that kind. ‘The awful losses that were suffered 
during our own Civil War ought to stand forever as 
warning against conflicts of this kind. 


ead 


To tumble about in a library has long been recognized 
by literary people as one of the best means of education 
for an intelligent child. In a large and miscellaneous 
collection of books, children will with surprising sagacity 
go to the authors who meet their needs, and will learn 
from them innumerable things of which their elders are 
not aware. Even from the ponderous tomes of the 
commentators and bulky volumes of history we have 
known a boy to select choice morsels of information in 
the form of anecdotes or suggestions of heroic enter- 
prise which no one would have thought of providing for 
him. ‘There is a mysterious and powerful impulse 
toward the acquisition of knowledge which manifests 
itself in the most unexpected places. Let books be pro- 
vided everywhere without glass cases, without card 
indexes, without hindrance to the free access of inquir- 
ing minds. 

& 

Has the poet, the prophet, the idealist, the lover of 
nature, a right to such leisure as he needs in order to 
come into intimate relations with nature, so that by com- 
munion with it he may learn to appreciate and express 
for others something of the impression made by the 
beauty, grandeur, and power which reside in the natural 
world? Has the poet the right to separate himself 
from the madding crowd, and catch glimpses of truth and 
the glorious possibilities of human progress? ‘To ask the 
question is to answer it, for in all ages the most efficient 
benefactors of their kind have been those who were able 
to go alone into the holy place and receive there in silence 
the revelation which once made known becomes an in- 
spiration to all who come after. In this restless age men 
are judged by their fussiness. They must do things; 
they must hustle and get busy; they must show their 
faith by their works, and show it right away or be con- 
demned as useless members of society. And yet a 
thousand years from now, when many a busy man is 
forgotten, there will be others remembered because they 
were thoughtful and silent. 


& 


SoME time since in Zion’s Herald President Francis J. 
McConnell was quoted with approval as confessing that 
the old-fashioned prayer-meeting testimony was now a 
thing of the past. Exactly what happened in the Con- 
gregational churches that became Unitarian is now 
coming to pass in all churches where intelligent men and 
women gather for worship. ‘The time was when it was 
considered a duty which no one could escape to bear 
public testimony for the cause of Christ. To stand up 
before a congregation and confess Christ was held to be 
a duty second to none in importance. ‘The writer has 
heard sixty such testimonies in a Methodist prayer- 
meeting in eighty minutes. The meeting was regarded 
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as wonderfully successful. If all the speakers had used 
exactly the same words in the same spirit, the effect 
would have been the same. Such meetings are now 
becoming impossible because men and women no longer 
feel the obligation to speak in that way, and are increas- 
ingly reluctant to wear their hearts upon their sleeves 
and to disclose to others their innermost sentiments and 
feelings. This fact is not a sign of the decline of the 
religious sentiment, but rather an indication of increas- 
ing spiritual sensibility. 


Prayer. 


There have always been many different theories con- 
cerning the efficacy of prayer and the impulse which 
leads human beings to express themselves in the presence 
of divine beings, or to Him in whom we all live and move 
and have our being. The impulse is so nearly universal 
that it may be described as instinctive. While philoso- 
phers find it very difficult to frame an argument in proof 
of the existence of a supreme being with various attri- 
butes more or less strictly divine, there has never been any 
difficulty on the part of mankind at large in believing 
that our little lives are bounded and surrounded by 
something larger, better, and more powerful than our- 
selves. The logical mind may refuse to furnish the 
formulas that might justify the impulse of faith which is 
instinctive. Sometimes the very effort at definition 
and logical proof interferes with the spontaneous emotion 
of trust and confidence which impels one to make an 
appeal of some kind to the almighty helpfulness. 

During the many ages when prophets, priests, poets, 
and others have written prayers of faith and hope, many 
technical phrases and formal petitions which have no 
special meaning have become entangled in the warp and 
woof of prayer, so that it is difficult to find any printed 
prayer which one can use with full purpose of heart and 
without mental reservation. 

We listen sometimes to remarks addressed to the 
almighty wisdom and power which seem to have for 
their purpose the giving of information concerning things 
which would escape his notice, were they not suggested 
to him. Also many petitions seem to proceed upon the 
supposition that the Father of us all will not remember 
all his children and will not be mindful of their wants 
unless he is especially asked to give attention to them. 
These remarks do not apply to prayers which one offers 
on his own behalf, but to those which, for instance, a 
minister before a congregation offers on behalf of others. 
Does not the minister know that it would be an insult to 
an earthly parent to prompt him to do his duty by his 
children and dependants in the same language which one 
uses to the Almighty Lord of heaven and earth? Many 
years ago we heard Rev. S. H. Winkley preach on 
this subject, describing the surprise and even the con- 
sternation of many people if they should know that their 
prayers had been answered. For instance, when one 
prays for the king, for parliament, for judges and all 
others in authority, that they may heed the dictates of 
the divine wisdom and justice and act accordingly, does 
he believe that his prayer will really affect the thought 
and action of the king, his lords and commons, and all 
others in authority? 

We need not extend these remarks, because the moment 
any one thinks about them seriously with an attempt to 
apply strict rules of logic, such as would control our 
relations with our fellow-men, it appears immediately 
that many of the prayers sent up day by day and Sunday 
by Sunday are vain, perfunctory, and are not expected 
by anybody to produce the results described. 

Prayer represents the uplifting of the heart and mind 
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toward divine things, desires which fulfilled would lead 
to better living and happier conditions. The old hymn 
expresses the heart of our doctrine,—“ Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed.” The prayerful 
life is a happy life in which all earthly things are illumi- 
nated by a light which seems to shine both within and 
without the soul that is intent upon being and doing that 
which befits its high calling as an offspring of deity. 
These words express our opinion but poorly, and we 
cannot do better than to supplement them by quoting 
in full that hymn by Samuel Johnson, which came out 
of the deepest recesses of a sorrowful heart, and has 
seemed to us for many years the most excellent prayer 
in the English language :— 
Father in thy mysterious presence kneeling, 
Fain would our souls feel all thy kindling love; 


For we are weak, and need some deep revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness from above. 


Lord, we have wandered forth through doubt and sorrow, 
And thou hast made each step an onward one; 

And we will ever trust each unknown morrow,— 
Thou wilt sustain us till its work is done. 


In the heart’s depths a peace serene and holy 
Abides; and, when pain seems to have its will 

Or we despair, oh, may that peace rise slowly, 
Stronger than agony, and we be still! 


Now, Father, now, in thy dear presence kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel thy kindling love; 

Now make us strong, we need thy deep revealing 
Of trust and strength and calmness from above. 


Nation Building. 


A celebrated Italian historian has recently drawn a 
striking parallel between the material growth of our 
country and the conditions that prevailed in ancient 
Rome. ‘The comparison seems unmistakably just in 
many of its particulars, and the recognition of its 
justice comes with a shock to the thoughtful mind. We 
ask plaintively, are we, too, to fall ultimately through 
unwieldiness and internal decay, to have the heart 
eaten out of the nation by corruption, inefficiency, and 
luxurious living? 

The warning is an appeal to all the moral elements we 
possess to exercise eternal vigilance in continually build- 
ing up and strengthening those parts of our great edifice 
which evil-doers are insidiously engaged in undermin- 
ing. Time brings great changes. Governmental struct- 
ure, laws and traditions, are transformed. ‘There are 
inevitable new adaptations for a nation of a hundred 
million that were not needed for a nation of ten millions. 
But the new conditions cannot unsettle the foundations 
unless they sap the manhood, integrity, and loyalty of 
the people. 

The edifice is never completed, it never can be. Every 
day is a day of crisis, when the republic faces a new epoch. 
There is never a time to sleep in the full sense of peace 
and security. Some rat is always gnawing in unexpected 
places. Its structure has grown so vast and complicated 
that its administration has become a mighty problem, 
and the great master-builders and repairers are looked 
for with eager eyes. Sometimes we despair of finding 
those who are at all comparable to the wise, sagacious, 
and loyal ones of other times. 

In a republic there is a vast amount of latent, reserved 
force. Grant and Sherman came at the moment of the 
nation’s greatest need, the one from a small unproductive 
farm in the West, the other from an obscure school in 
the South. We are sure the builders and restorers will 
come when required. They are growing up, perhaps, 
at this moment, working on farms and in shops, sitting 
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on school-benches, beginning to think out problems that 
may influence the course of the great commonwealth,— 
yet to make us morally great and beneficent as we are 
powerful. 

Our great national builders and restorers have thus far 
been men of a lofty moral type. In this respect no other 
modern nation has excelled us, and it is our special glory 
and pride. We have to fear more than all else the time 
when leadership shall fall into brilliant, powerful, and 
unscrupulous hands. Our people as a whole have here- 
tofore been so quick to discover chicanery, shallowness, 
and fraud in those who have aspired to high place, that 
many a danger has been averted by their shrewdness 
in discerning the hollow side of attractive characters. 

Dimly is now to be discerned the new drift of our 
development, the new form our nation building may 
take in the future. More and more it may be perceived 
will the ethical spirit, the spirit of justice tempered by 
love, prevail. We are building out in directions not 
dreamed of fifty years ago. Class lines are melting 
away. A new sense of manhood and womanhood is 
growing in thousands who are just beginning to think 
for themselves, to solve their own problems, and to ac- 
quire a new sense of self-direction. 

Sometimes we catch a glimpse of a day not far distant 
when the great, protracted war of labor and capital may 
ceasé, when the futility of grasping selfishness and greed 
and of passionate hatred and violence will be discerned, 
and a new adjustment thought out and applied by wise 
and good men will bring in the reign of peace and mutual 
good will,—not based on any foolish sentimental prin- 
ciple, but on sound economic laws and the spirit of 
righteousness. 

A new type of philanthropy is growing up. ‘The old 
mode of charity that held out a loaf of bread in one hand 
and condescension and patronage in the other is already 
discredited. The cry of opportunity for all classes who 
will work to earn an honest livelihood is undermining 
the ancient system once so much lauded by sentimental- 
ists. We know not how it is to come about, but we be- 
lieve it will come. 

The family life of the past seems shaken, if not partially 
destroyed; but is it not because a new ideal of union is 
growing and getting built into our national life? Is not 
the old tyrannical, capricious, unequal sentiment giving 
way to a nobler conception seen dimly through the 
scandals, the horrors, and abuses of the present? Is 
not society groping blindly toward something better, 
more permanent, and stable? For love has lain outside 
the boundaries of the great ethical qualities and obli- 
gations. It has come down from half-barbarous times 
almost unchanged in the idea of freedom on one side 
and subjection on the other, until at last disruption and 
confusion was bound to answer. But can it not be dimly 
seen that the man and the woman will ultimately build 
a more just and equitable structure into the national 
life, based on better homes and firesides? As has been 
said, the nation is never completed. Never can we say, 
Behold it is finished! It is builded day by day, hour by 
hour. ‘There is a perpetual crisis in its existence, threaten- 
ings and perils without number. The pessimist thinks 
we cannot hold together long, the optimist has too much 
faith in the power of problems to solve themselves. 
The bulwarks of the nation are the hearts, consciences, 
moral integrity, and devotion of all the people. 

Deep-seated corruption seems to shake the edifice 
like an earthquake shock. Every act of public turpitude, 
every corrupt official in high place, every great political 
scandal, brings a sense of dismay, profound sorrow, fore- 
bodings, and anxious dread. But the grief and wrath 
of the people is the proof that the country is safe. An 
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apathetic acquiescence in great abuses would be a sign 
of internal decay. The building of the nation so in- 
complete, and in some respects still so crude and im- 
perfect, is the great work of the nation. Every man, 
woman, and child has a stake in the work. Every great 
thought, impulse, affection, and purpose that ferments 
in the people’s brains is adding to the structure or re- 
forming what has fallen into decay. Our people adore 
plain, simple honesty. ‘Their allegiance is given to all 
high Spartan virtues. The plain man, loyal and true, is 
their ideal. They will follow where he leads with noble 
devotion. It is the moral soundness of the rank and file 
of the nation that enables us to rise from all the stag- 
gering blows of evil combines and arid selfishness 
aimed at the heart. Even by thinking right and feeling 
right on all great questions by an eager interest and an 
ardent love and hope we can do our little toward saving 
the nation. 


The Judgment of Contemporaries. 


In one of his last talks to new students at Harvard, 
President Eliot took occasion to say, ‘‘It is the judgment 
of your contemporaries that is most important to you; 
and you will find that the judgment of your contempo- 
raries is made up alarmingly early.” And again em- 
phasis was placed upon the fact that “always it is the 
judgment of contemporaries that is formidable and un- 
avoidable.” 

At this season of reopening schools and colleges, of the 
regrouping of the student world, and of the forming of 
thousands of new friendships and new associations 
between fellow-classmates, and also between pupils and 
teachers, these words from one who has watched the 
coming and going of half a hundred successive classes at 
a great university are worth pondering. 

It would be difficult to tell how this contemporaneous 
judgment to which Dr. Eliot rightly attaches such im- 
portance is so quickly and, in general, so unerringly 
formed. School-boys will place a new comrade accurately 
and inexorably in half a day, or even in half an hour; 
but by no possibility could they explain their reasons 
for doing so. The strange lad impresses himself at once 
on their collective judgment as a good fellow or the reverse, 
as generous or stingy, open or secretive, brave or cow- 
ardly, and he is quickly labelled with the appropriate 
nickname, which he must thereafter answer to, whether 
he likes it or not. Teachers are no less swiftly and surely 
judged and nicknamed by these shrewd younger con- 
temporaries of theirs, and not even the sternest and most 
dignified college professor is able to appeal successfully 
from this quick and unsparing but also surprisingly just 
judgment of the young with whom he is brought in contact. 

All this is matter of common observation; but the 
significant part of it is the futility with which one may 
strive, by outward actions not based on inner worth and 
personal character, to win that good opinion which is so 
promptly earned by character and merit unadvertised 
by ostentatious well-doing. In our hunger for this 
good opinion of our fellows we sometimes even permit 
ourselves the foolishness of professing noble sentiments, 
while leading lives considerably less noble. “The purest 
treasure mortal times afford is spotless reputation,”’ 
was Shakespeare’s estimate of this contemporary judg- 
ment; and so precious is the treasure that men would 
fain secure it by fraud if it seems to them in their blindness 
otherwise beyond their reach. What observant person 
has not been both amused and saddened by noting the 
puerile endeavors of the morally lazy to win the good 
opinion of some man whom they respect, by empty asser- 
tion of principles exemplified in the daily conduct of 
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that man? Blindness and self-deception could hardly 
reach a higher pitch, nor ignominious failure be more 
surely courted. But hypocrisy has ever been the hom- 
age paid to virtue by vice. 

So little do our most carefully studied, most anxiously 
premeditated deeds of spasmodic goodness or words of 
pious import avail to alter the judgment of our contem- 
poraries concerning our real character that we are 
tempted at times to question whether conduct and speech 
do, after all, constitute the really significant index of 
character. The same act performed by two different 
persons, or the same words from different sources, can 
take on such wonderfully different aspects and mean- 
ings. It is as if the character depicted itself somehow 
in spite of, and not by the help of, visible and audible 
and tangible means. Dr. Johnson did not need, in order 
to convince the world of his filial piety, to go to Uttoxeter 
market-place and. stand there an hour, bareheaded and 
exposed to the rain and to the jeers of the street gamins. 
We are perfectly willing to credit him with deep sorrow 
over that early disobedience of his, without any outward 
expiatory act, beautiful and fitting though that act 
appears in him. It is precisely because the act was in 
one sense superfluous—that is, the passing, outward 
manifestation of a permanent, inner quality—that it 
becomes beautiful and fitting in our eyes. On the part 
of many another person, whom it would not be difficult 
to name, the same action would seem only dramatic or 
ridiculous or feeble, or anything but appropriate and 
touching. Lucretia did not need to stab herself before 
her husband and her father to persuade them or the 
outer world of her horror and shame at the foul wrong 
that had been done her; yet her swift suicide assumes a 
quality of inevitability and fitness in the given circum- 
stances. 

Thus on every side and every day is illustrated the 
great truth that only words and deeds that are “in 
character,’ as we say, are effective; and their very 
effectiveness seems also to rest, paradoxically, on their 
not being indispensable, even though they may be in- 
evitable. The doing and the saying had already been 
worked out within, invisibly and inaudibly, before 
taking on outward expression. It is this temper and 
quality of the soul that seem to be so promptly dis- 
cerned, so unhesitatingly admired or reprobated by 
one’s fellows, most often, probably, when one is least 
conscious of being under scrutiny. God is not mocked, 
and with scarcely less difficulty is the world deceived by 
any conduct or professions not the natural outgrowth 
of deep-seated principles. The toil and the achievement, 
the struggle and the victory, are things of the hidden 
life, and it must be these and not the outward deeds 
that stamp the face with nobility or meanness, the at- 
titude and bearing with honesty or deceit. To this fact 
we owe the surprising and sometimes gratifying, some- 
times humiliating ease with which these contemporaries 
of ours take our measure and assign us our place. ‘The 
veriest strangers have a disconcerting way at times of 
seeing through us more completely than can those with 
whom we have long been intimate. And for this reason 
the new life at boarding-school or college brings with it 
so much of this mysterious character-reading, and is, 
to the entering pupil, so full of self-revelation, if only 
he be not blinded by conceit or sunken in selfishness. 
It is as if one entered a hall of mirrors, so astonishingly 
do the faces on every side flash back at one the attributes 
imagined to be invisible or not yet even suspected to 
exist in one’s self. The day of judgment is here and now, 
it is every day, and the judge is confronted in the great 
company of our contemporaries quite as often as in the 
court of our conscience. 
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Current Copics. 


POSSIBILITIES of exceptional interest to a large part of 
the public are involved in proceedings which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will bring before the United States 
Supreme Court next month to test the rights of manu- 
facturers of patent medicines under the pure food act. 
Hitherto it has been maintained, by the makers of nos- 
trums and “‘cure-alls,”’ that the provisions of law apply 
only to the purity of the ingredients that enter into the 
composition of their preparations, and do not concern the 
curative properties of these products. In the case against 
a manufacturer which the Department of Agriculture will 
present to the Supreme Court next month, the proposi- 
tion is advanced that the inhibitions of existing legisla- 
tion apply to the therapeutic as well as the chemical or 
physical character of patent medicines. If the conten- 
tion of the department is sustained, there is a probability 
that at least two-thirds of the output of patent cures will 
be outlawed. 

a 


Tue better feeling between the blue and the gray was 
indicated last week by the attitude of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at its encampment at Atlantic City on 
the much-mooted question of the presetice of a statue of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, in Confederate uniform, in Statuary 
Hall, in the Capitol at Washington. Various Grand Army 
posts and other patriotic organizations in the North have 
been forwarding protests. to Congress against what they 
have regarded as an insult to the men who fought for the 
preservation of the Union. ‘The matter was brought to 
the attention of the Grand Army at its encampment as 
one of the great questions to be decided by the action of 
the general body in annual convention. The veterans on 
September 23, after a debate which was not lacking in 
spirit, decided, by a vote of 133 to 102, to postpone indefi- 
nitely a pronouncement on the principle at issue. This 
disposal of the problem is regarded as tantamount to a 
refusal by the main organization of Civil War veterans of 
the North to lend the prestige of its influence to the move- 
ment to eliminate the Lee memorial from Statuary Hall. 


od 


Ong of the most brilliant feats in the annals of modern 
aviation was achieved on September 23 by Georges 
Chavez, a young Peruvian man-bird of French training, 
who flew over the Alps from Brig, in Switzerland, to 
Milan, in Italy, a distance of seventy-five miles, only to 
fall to the ground when he was within thirty feet of his 
goal, because a sudden gust of wind upset the balance of 
his aéroplane. Sefior Chavez was so gravely injured that 
it is feared that he may not survive, but his name will 
always be associated with the passage, high up in the air, 
in forty minutes, of the great barrier of peaks and gorges 
which it took Napoleon two weeks to accomplish by a 
triumph of laborious toil that marked him the man of his 
age. The judges of the flight, the Italian Aviation Asso- 
ciation, were so deeply impressed with the pluck and the 
misfortune of the young experimenter—he is only twenty- 
three years old—that, although he had technically failed 
to win the prize of $20,000 offered, they voted him a con- 
solatium of $10,000 and the glory of the first achievement 
of an almost appalling venture. 


oa 


THE vitality of the Anglo-French “understanding”’ was 
demonstrated last week in a fashion that caused profound 
chagrin at Berlin. The Ottoman government, which had 
broken off negotiations with French bankers for a loan of 
$50,000,000, recently invited Sir Ernest Cassel, the British 
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J. Pierpont Morgan, to finance the undertaking. Sir 
Ernest accepted the invitation, and offered a considerable 
part of the loan to German financiers. At this point the 
French foreign office made representations at London 
which resulted in the announcement, on September 24, 
of the abandonment of the Anglo-German syndicate’s en- 
terprise. As a result, the Ottoman government was put 
in the position of being obliged to renew its negotiations 
with the French banks, inasmuch as Germany is unable 
or unwilling to finance the Turkish reforms on its own 
account. The difficulty that caused the interruption of 
negotiations between Paris and Constantinople was the 
unwillingness of the Ottomans to bind themselves not to 
expend the amount of the loan on war material made in 
Germany. 
& 


THE possibility of complications between Great Britain 
and China is suggested by the mobilization of an expedi- 
tion of several bodies of troops by the Indian government 
for a move upon Tibet. The situation that has occa- 
sioned official activity at Simla is the apprehension that 
the Tibetans may attack the two British trading agencies 
in Tibet. The danger to the agencies is explained at 
Pekin on the theory that the Tibetans are resentful of the 
failure of the Indian government to sustain the Dalai 
Lama, who last summer was deposed and driven out of 
the country by a Chinese military expedition, which pene- 
trated to Lhassa and destroyed the system of Lamaism. 
At Simla it is maintained, on the other hand, that the 
Tibetans are grateful to the British for the privilege of 
sanctuary which they accorded to him on Indian soil, and 
it is intimated by inference that, if an attack is made upon 
the British agencies in Tibet, it will be the result of China’s 
desire to shut Great Britain out of the former domain of 
the Dalai Lama. 

a 


THE announcement of the conclusion of a military alli- 
ance betweem Turkey and Roumania, avowedly for the 
purpose of keeping Bulgaria’s hands off Macedonia by 
the menace of an enfilading fire from North and South, is 
an interesting development of the week in the turbulent 
field of Balkan politics. It is explained at Constanti- 
nople that, in the event of an attack upon Turkey by 
Bulgaria, Roumania will mobilize an army corps for a 
demonstration on the northern frontier of Bulgaria, the 
Danube. Such a manceuvre, of course, would be fatal to 
the success of Bulgarian arms. The formation of the 
alliance—if it is an actuality—is ascribed to the desire of 
the Triple Alliance to make provision against any enter- 
prise that might be contemplated by Russian diplomacy 
in its endeavor to recover its lost prestige in the affairs of 
south-eastern Europe by fostering schemes for the ag- 
grandisement of Bulgaria, which is kin to Russia in 
language, faith, and race. 


Brevities, 


The boys and girls who know most about the evil of 
the world are not the most likely to escape its contamina- 
tion. 


The best way to teach art, science, and literature is 
to point out that which is true, noble, and beautiful, 
leaving out of sight entirely that which is ugly, gross, and 
antagonistic to the good. 


Fill the minds of children and young people with ro- 
mance in its purest form, with ideals of chivalry and duty, 
with poetry, art, and science, and evil things will make no 
appeal to the imagination. 
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The wear and tear of life show their effects most evi- 
dently not in those who work hard and sacrifice them- 
selves for the sake of others, but in those who worry about 
their own afflictions, diseases, and misfortunes. 


When one thinks how little love-making, in the ro- 
mantic sense, has to do with the affairs of real life, the 
wonder is how the record of it can be repeated so many 
hundred thousand times in short stories and novels. 


Most of the diseases which infest the cities in the au- 
tumn are imported by those who have been having a good 
time in the country all summer. Typhoid fever com- 
monly comes with the return of summer travellers. 


Many a hard-headed man of business is cruel to those 
who depend upon him, not because he is hard-hearted, 
_but because he has no power of imagination. He cannot 
put himself in the place of those who suffer hardship. 


Millions of people wear very little clothing, and the 
testimony of travellers is that immorality is not indicated 
by lack of apparel. This is something that could not be 
said always in what are called the higher circles of civi- 
lization, 


The end of all amusement should be re-creation. By 
relaxing brain and nerves and pushing aside insistent 
wotries and troubles, the heart and conscience take a 
rest, are renewed, and, by even trifling amusements which 
are clean, are restored to sanity and health. 


It is a mistake, very commonly made by good and wise 
people, to say that the advance toward justice and 
good will in the treatment of women, children, and labor 
in general has come from the efforts of labor unions. 
There is abroad in the general public a spirit of sympathy 
and an eager desire to take off burdens and level up op- 
portunities for all who are weak, dependent, and de- 
fenceless. 


The Psychology of Old Age. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Though we are constantly tracing the causes which 
affect the actions of living things, we have to deal with a 
much greater bulk of influences, and influences more 
readily modifiable, than when we have to do with mechan- 
ical changes. We cannot reason with safety from one 
form of life to another, or even from life to life under the 
same forms, but must reach our conclusions by an in- 
quiry into the methods of growth which may be more or 
less peculiar to each individual. When we have, in the 
case of man, to do with the highest form of life, we meet 
with many modifying and conflicting tendencies, in con- 
nection with which we can lay down no exact and final 
rules. Much as we may desire to make human conduct 
apprehensible, and its government complete, it, never- 
theless, escapes us by exceptions and possibilities which 
leave the problem where we found it, new and inex- 
haustible. 

Not only do surrounding circumstances draw out a dif- 
ferent response from different persons, all the variety so 
induced becomes the occasion of still farther variety. 
While there is no direction in which we would more desire 
to make our plans secure, there is no direction in which we 
have more occasion to hold ourselves in equipoise, with 
constant attention directed to all points of diversity, than 
when we are dealing with men,—men on whom so many 
forces, with variable energy, are constantly at play. The 
deepest insight, the most subtle management, are in order 
when we have to do with personality,—personality which 
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escapes our apprehension even at the initial point, a 
knowledge of ourselves. 

‘The law of inheritance which rules organic life has given 
oceasion for discussion in connection with acquired traits. 
The transfer of these traits admits of doubt. In the case 
of man, knowledge and acquired powers seem to be purely 
personal possessions. ‘Their transfer by inheritance would 
anticipate in a high degree individual responsibility. The 
ethical problem of life would become quite other than it 
now is, and the gains and losses of parents would come to 
children in a form that would overbear the discipline that 
now falls to every man. In extending the consequences 
of action far beyond the action itself, we should rob off- 
spring of the liberty that now belongs to them. ‘The sys- 
tem under which we live seems to be an inheritance of 
organic terms and a general sequence of the circumstances 
which affect development, with a personal freedom in the 
uses to which we put them. The two conditions, con- 
tinuity of life and individual responsibility, remain to 
successive generations, leaving the problems of social 
evolution and personal character to be wrought out under 
terms of intellectual and ethical activity. Experiences 
that go deep enough to produce organic changes may 
modify the law of inheritance, and yet not abridge the 
opportunities of each man. 

A kindred question involves the comparative impor- 
tance of original endowments and of educational training. 
Some have affirmed the superior importance of the one, 
and some the greater weight of the other. In actual life 
they are commingled with variable results. Our best 
training may be superseded by original tendency, and 
native traits may be much modified by education. In 
each generation we receive a heavy flood of influences 
from those who have gone before us, and in each genera- 
tion we may confront them successfully by our own 
efforts. Neither term can be neglected in handling men. 
Individual power and social development remain the two 
conditions under which we reach actual results. “The two 
are in constant interplay, the significance of the one de- 
claring itself in its effect on the other. 

Old age is looked on by some as simply a decay of 
physical powers, as a result wholly locked up in our 
organic constitution. It is a result rather. which lies be- 
tween mind and body, and can be duly expounded by 
neither alone. While the mind waxes and wanes with 
physical powers, it still asserts a separate growth. ‘The 
vivacity of youth and the gravity of age are not simply 
affections of the physical organism. ‘The vivacity of 
youth is sustained by quick perceptions, and the gravity 
of age is oppressed by sluggish impressions; but neither is 
merely a record of these facts. The two eras express 
something quite other than a change in the conditions of 
intercourse with the surrounding world. ‘The early oppor- 
tunities of life depend largely on the ease, breadth, and 
durability of external impressions, while the vigor of the 
reflective processes means a poise of mind within itself, 
undisturbed by the solicitations of the external world. 
The losses of old age and its gains are equally real. Like 
the skill of the well-trained workman which is robbed of 
its efficiency by inadequate tools, the experience of a well- 
spent life remains intact, though suspended in use by 
physical weakness. In neither case has the substance of 
attainment been lost. 

The quickness and fulness of our perceptions define for 
us the mental material at our disposal, while the coher- 
ence of action under these impressions determines the 
direction in which our powers proceed. Dulness means 
the poverty of perceptions, and their accidental character. 
Even gossip, attention to comparatively disconnected 
topics, gives some vivacity and coherence to the mind. 
It is an intellectual advance on indifference and vacancy. 
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The thoughts are strung together by it and gain influence. 
Nothing is so stupefying as the absence of perceptions. 

The great loss incidental to age is found in the vivacity 
of its impressions. The senses lose their stimulating 
power. The approaches to the world are choked up. 
This tends at once to intellectual inactivity. It weakens 
the memory. Events in their progress draw out but little 
attention. The aged person is unable to say, oftentimes, 
whether certain actions have or have not been performed. 
The track just behind him is lost sight of. This inactivity 
of the memory leads to sluggish thought, the material of 
ideas not coming to hand. Thus the judgment becomes 
hesitating and uncertain. In the absence of a quick per- 
ception of events and persons impressions fail to awaken 
the mind and leave it in a wavering attitude. A con- 
sciousness of this failure still farther embarrasses the 
judgment and gives the appearance of inadequacy. 

As perceptions all through life tend to a slower move- 
ment, the corrective process is found in a more coherent 
and weighty use of the material furnished by them. We 
substitute for general and loose connections the close and 
constant connections of some pursuit or of some given 
form of knowledge. We are not, each day, trying to find 
ourselves, as one awakening out of deep sleep, but return 
at once to urgent duties or to some prevailing habit of 
thought. The hunter, in the stillness and seclusion of the 
forest, is still attentive to every indication of life, and, 
with little communication with his fellow-men, maintains 
an active form of thought which puts him in sympathy 
with surrounding circumstances. If the pursuits of one’s 
life brings him in close sympathy with a single set of 
phenomena, pertaining to natural objects, to politics, to 
society, these constant perceptions give him the grounds 
of immediate and firm judgment, superseding the worn- 
out connections of merely sensuous things. Thus one 
may gain an increasing intellectual firmness, quite other 
than that of simply lively impressions. An activity and 
adequacy, a growth and a decay, of judgment are thus in 
progress all through our sensuous experience, which may 
land us in the obvious failures of age or leave us with 
ripened and strengthened powers. What we really need 
is the training which turns the simple elements of knowl- 
edge into the data of knowledge, and does not leave us to 
stumble alotig among primary things, which, after all, are 
fading from our sight. The voluntary, self-directed 
processes should be on hand to assert their acquired 
strength, their superiority above all simply familiar and 
customary connections, in which the fresh perceptions of 
youth necessarily outstrip those of advanced life. Age, in 
the world of ideas, has powers of observation and rights 
of usage which go quite beyond those of simple occupa- 
tion. In the advance of life the senses vacate in turn 
the organs of sense, and give room for those judgments 
which are the ultimate product of all our thinking. Life 
that has taken on no definite form, that comes to the 
market of ideas with no suitable products, may indeed 
find itself impoverished,—a poverty which the simple flow 
of events is sure to uncover; but, when the thoughts have 
really entered into their own inheritance, a mastery is 
given by them not otherwise to be attained and which 
removes all desire to repeat the schooling by which it was 
reached. While old age discloses fading perceptions, 
weakened memory, hesitancy in daily judgments, it still 
wins an insight into the world, into the path we travel in 
it, its accumulations of hope and the masteries of men 
with it and by means of it. Our thoughts cease to move 
round and round to no purpose, like a key in a broken 
lock, and the great revelations of life lie before us, often 
very near to us. 

The subtractions and the additions go together, and 
become consistent parts of one problem. A peculiar 
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mercy is that old age is left to work out its own phases 
alone. ‘They hardly arise in the mind of any man till 
they are actual experiences. ‘The old are to those still in 
the activities of life a matter of course. The clock is left 
to run down till the time of winding comes, and so the 
sight, failing in things behind it, is left to turn itself on 
the things before it, with no idle sympathy or useless aid 
on the part of those whom the shadows of the evening 
have not yet reached. The solitude of age is the hush 
in which the sounds beyond become audible. As one 
vision sinks, another rises, born of insight, to take its 
place. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Seizin. 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT BOWMAN. 


From Beersheba to Dan his flocks might range 
’Neath Hebron’s terebinth his tent be spread; 
In all the region promised to his seed, 

No claim had he the Canaanite would heed 
Till, in the field he bought of neighbors strange, 
The patriarch laid his dead. 


For title to their acres they might lean 

On promise of King James their sovereign dread. 
The Mayflower’s exiles knew their title clear 
When passed the horrors of that winter drear, 
And on the hill their English wheat waved green 
Above their comrades dead. 


O goodly land of faith whereto we turn 

Our eyes, o’er whose glad slopes our steps are led, 
No rood of thine may we thy pilgrims own 

Till in thy promised fields ’neath turf and stone 
We lay hopes that afe dead. 


The True Remedy. 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


All of us with altruistic yearnings, at least, who sym- 
pathize with the ill-conditioned and unfortunate in life 
have read and observed enough to become convinced that 
something in our economic system needs adjustment. 

We are aware that many men who deserve better than 
others fare worse; that in a world of so much lavish 
expenditure and waste there should not be so many suf- 
fering for the bare necessities of life; that, no matter 
where the cause may lie, whether in our social conditions 
or in the sufferers themselves, it is our duty to acknowl- 
edge the fact and to lend a hand. 

The good physician who is called to a patient with a 
bleeding artery will give immediate attention to the 
hemorrhage and to nothing else. When this has been 
stopped, he may well study what led up to it, and, if he 
can, apply general remedies to prevent a recurrence. 

So with hundreds of poor, suffering men, women, and 
children in the slums of our large cities: whatever may be 
the cause of their squalor and physical deterioration, 
whatever may induce suffering from hunger and cold in 
their midst, it is the immediate duty of each better- 
conditioned individual to do something toward relieving 
such suffering and misery. Hs 

More thought about the matter, more inquiry into the 
distressing facts, more personal effort, more united effort, 
more money, more workers, more of the urgency which 
impels us to save our immediate household from impend- 
ing peril, is required. 

Nobly have many responded to this unselfish call by 
going into the slums and devoting their lives to the bet- 
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terment of the unfortunate. None the less noble and 
helpful are those who have given their time to a study of 
the causes of all this misery,—socialists, sociologists, scien- 
tific economists, settlement students, call them what you 
will,—while perhaps more humanly helpful than any are 
the loving, pitiful ones whose tender sympathy has 
prompted many others who would have been indifferent, 
to give their attention and means to the direct alleviation 
of distress. 

Now all of these may be called socialists in the true 
sense, among them being well-known ministers of the 
gospel, authors, scientists, physicians, and business men, 
as well as unknown fathers, mothers, and friends whose 
domestic instincts and sympathies have led them to set 
their piety in motion, to liberate the active element of 
Christianity latent in such noble precepts as:— 

The Fatherhood of God. 

The brotherhood of man. 

The progress of mankind onward and upward forever. 

But, while anxious to understand each individual point 
of view, and tolerant of even an intolerant attitude on the 
part of radical socialistic organizations, it is safe to say 
that none of the real socialists we have named are able 
to approve of or assist in furthering the methods of many 
who are called socialists in the ultra-radical sense. 

A revolution of terror such as history records may, it 
is true, overthrow a despotic government and secure a 
better one in its place; but it will not very materially 
improve, it never has improved, the condition of the 
masses in the far reach of events. 

On the other hand, revolutions attended by war and 
massacre have left in their train social evils as persistent 
and irremediable as the sequele of some of the contagious 
diseases which scourge the world from time to time. 
The worst evils which followed our Civil War were not 
the bereaved homes or the devastated farms, but the 
altered sense of right induced by such wholesale fratricide, 
the sad schooling in vagrancy, lawlessness, theft, incendi- 
arism, brutality, retaliation, and revenge, made possible 
and “‘legitimate’’ by a state of war. 

Just so surely as the poisonous dregs of a beverage 
settle to the bottom of the glass, so the noxious elements 
left by the war fell back into our cities, which to this day 
are not free from the effects of such gravitation. 

No matter how just the cause may appear, I doubt if 
any war, any revolution, any resort to force, has ever 
really been justifiable, because more patience, more skill 
in diplomacy, more human tact, more effort to avoid the 
seemingly inevitable, would have been successful in avert- 
ing the catastrophe. 

The trouble is, the world has looked upon war as glori- 
ous and the participants in it as heroes and benefactors. 
In song and story the whole murderous system has been 
clothed with the glamor of beneficent chivalry. 

Personal revenge, the massacre of women and children, 
the burning of homes, the beheading of rulers, have been 
mere incidents of a bloody campaign, and to this day 
if the war is “‘legitimate,’’ we read of such matters with 
a degree of pride instead of shuddering. 

This distorted view, this traditionary acquiescence in 
the right of wrong, has prompted really good but impul- 
sive men to resort to force in the attainment of what 
they consider very necessary for the good of the individual 
as well as the nation. 

The killing of kings and other rulers, throwing bombs 
among police officers, private redress, the burning of 
negroes, all follow in the train of war, are by-paths lead- 
ing to and from the system. And ramifications of these 
are aggressive strikes, personal violence toward uncon- 
forming members of labor unions, or “scabs,” regulation 
committees, the Ku-Klux-Klan, Molly Maguires, White 
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Caps, and Fenians. ‘There was: good intention at the 
bottom of each of these organizations, and the original 
promoters fancied that the force employed would be for 
the good of an abused class. Nothing was intended but 
the redress of wrongs. 

An impulsive temperament, impetuous zeal, thought- 
less, inconsiderate enthusiasm, coupled with a sense of 
personal injury and pity for an idealized humanity, will 
account for most of these misdirected movements. 

They never have done any good, they never will, no 
matter what form of force they assume. ‘The troubles 
and wrongs which precipitate them could always be 
avoided, they could always have been avoided, in every 
particular case had the persons involved in them been 
sufficiently imbued with the principles of peace and good 
will to men. 

Any difficulty which Christ would have settled, man 
could. Had the people North and South all been Lin- 
colns, we should never have fought the terrible Civil 
War; but the slaves would all-have been freed in time, 
rest assured of that, and we should have escaped “‘re- 
construction” and the bitterness of it all. And to-day, 
even in Russia, killing rulers, however despotic they may 
be, remedies no evil, but only helps to perpetuate crime. 
It is murder and sin and injustice to more than one, and, 
whatever the seeming provocation, can only result in 
injury to those whose misguided minds lead them to 
such acts. 

Patience, forbearance, forgiveness, kindness, peace, may 
be a slow way out of difficulty, but it is the only sure way 
and the only right way. Quite compatible with and 
necessary to these factors is a united, persistent effort 
to remedy the evils acting as a cause, and to understand 
the conditions which favor the origin and growth of that 
cause. Not until then can an effectual cure be indicated 
and applied. 

A large part of humanity stands aloof, seeking only 
their own pleasure and comfort. A large portion of our 
good men and women see no hope for the “submerged 
tenth,’”’ and do not believe that the world will ever be 
any different. Many good men and women think that 
every man could be happy and comfortable if he keeps 
free from vice, and many more say that the dwellers in 
the slums “must work out their own salvation.” ‘This 
attitude in nearly all cases comes from a want of knowl- 
edge of the real deserving of our fellow-men who cry out 
of the depths. 

So much deception is daily practised by the poor upon 
the rich, by beggars and tramps and thriftless idlers, that 
men become hardened and unwilling to listen to a true 
story. 

Those who wave the red flag here and abroad, who 
write and speak only to arouse angry feelings against more 
fortunate neighbors, who dwell on their miseries with the 
spirit of revenge and forcible possession of another’s prop- 
erty, may call themselves socialists, when they are only 
ranters and demagogues. 

We must be patient, too, and thankful for small im- 
provements, since the results of centuries cannot be 
righted in a day. The world did not begin with auto- 
mobiles and telephones, so in all things we must work up 
to good and better, still working for the best with faith 
in the final attainment of this condition,—justice for the 
rich and the poor and the same sympathy for each when 
they need it; the best laws we can make for the distribu- 
tion, maintenance, and protection of material benefits; 
the proper education and care of our children; and a uni- 
versal, deep, searching charity for those who seem to be 
at fault, and perhaps are to blame to some extent, for 
their suffering and poverty. 

More than this,—the absolute elimination of the pride of 
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intellect, ancestry, wealth, or influence, a sincere acqui- 
escence in the human relation of brotherhood with all 
races and conditions, no matter what may be their atti- 
tude towards us, and the cheerful expression of faith in 
what we may accomplish by and by if we are patient and 
painstaking enough. 

Hoivuaioa, Hawaii. 


At One with God. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


At one with God! O blissful thought supreme, 
When we awake at earliest dawn of day, 

And, like the thirsty flower that drinks the dew 
Turn to the Source of light and love to pray. 


At one with God! O gladness unconfined, 
When, like a bird that, soaring, ever sings, 

The consciousness of all-embracing love 
Bears up the spirit on triumphant wings. 


At one with God! All nature yields its joy, 
New meanings kindle in the distant stars, 
New harmonies pervade the winds and waves, 

And rapture glows between the sunset bars. 


At one with God! ‘The human and divine 
Linked in a bond whereon he sets his seal. 

He answers ‘‘Child’’ unto the pleading soul, 
E’en as we whisper ‘“‘Father’’ when we kneel. 


At one with God! ‘Triumphant faith and hope, 
Sing in the mighty psalm where’er we roam; 

O’er the dark fields of sin and death and pain, 
He ever calls his wandering children home. 


Our Environment. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


All progressive life is conditioned by harmonious 
relation to its natural environment. The environment 
of man is God. As a Hebrew psalmist has said, God 
besets us before and behind: never and nowhere can we 
go from his presence. Nay, more, he is both within and 
without. ‘This we are constantly asserting, whether we 
mean it or not, by our use of these twin terms—dis- 


similar, yet inseparable—“immanence”’ and ‘‘tran- 
scendence.” Let us be sure of their meanings. Im- 
manence declares God as the Indweller: transcendence 


proclaims him the Dwelling-place. As being immanent, 
he pervades: as being transcendent, he envelops. 
Immanent, he is our very life: transcendent, he is our 
perfect environment. In each case the full meaning 
may be more, but is not less. 

Consider the second of these great facts. When 
thinking of the Infinite Spirit of the universe, have you 
ever clearly thought of him as the Environing God? 
Perhaps you are one of the happy souls who have the 
ineffable joy of knowing him as their spiritual environ- 
ment. If so, you have some idea of how much this pro- 
found truth implies. To many it is unknown, and to 
many more its utterance may be meaningless; yet there 
is no denying the fact that what is essential to the per- 
fecting of human character is adjustment to the charac- 
ter of the environing Spirit, in whom and of whom we 
have our being. 

Do not shrink from this expression of spiritual truths 
in biological terms. ‘The science of life is not merely 
physical. We may draw a distinction between the 
material and the immaterial, but I recognize no line of 
demarcation between the natural and the spiritual. 
For the spiritual is natural to man, if he is a child of God, 
a partaker of the divine nature. Humanity is not alien 
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from divinity. ‘‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth.” Man is a spirit, 
and his divine development must be in spirit and truth. 
He is an immortal; and he may rise into the image of the 
Eternal by sympathetic response to the moulding press- 
ure of the environing Power. 

Parenthetically, it may be noted that in and about 
the course of our earthly life there are many artificial 
and transient conditions—such as the social, the indus- 
trial, and the political—to which we may in a duly 
limited sense apply the name of environment, but that 
all these are things that may be changed, that may be 
surmounted, broken down, or broken through, being 
things that men themselves have made. Indeed, the 
way of progress may be over the ruins of these temporary 
fences. Entirely otherwise is it with the infolding Spirit 
of the universe, whether in different fields we call it 
Nature or God, or both. For here at every pore of body 
and potentiality of soul we are in contact with the Eter- 
nal; and progress can only be by willing response, by 
reverence and obedience. 

Adjustment to the surrounding creative force is the 
open secret of rising and expanding life, on every plane 
and in every form. When this harmony is established, 
evolution proceeds, health is assured, strength is in- 
creased, life becomes more abundant. We may see all 
this even in the simple matter of adaptation to climatic 
environment. And we are in a spiritual climate that 
presents requirements with which we must comply if we 
are to have spiritual health. The all-surrounding Spirit 
in whom we exist is Love and Truth and Righteousness. 
This Divine Character is our living environment. And 
the question for each of us is: Am I in harmony with 
this? or am I out of tune, a discord in the universe of God? 
If I am a discord, I can have no peace, I can find no rest, 
until I resolve myself into concord with the music of the 
worlds that work the will of their Maker. Is my life- 
conduct adjusted to the divine laws or ruling principles 
of Love and ‘I'ruth and Righteousness? If so, I am in 
the line of growing greatness of life. But, if not, I shall 
at every moment and movement come into conflict with 
universal forces that are ultimately inexorable and 
irresistible, being the qualities of the one Eternal Energy 
from whose complete environment of my being there 
can be no escape. And the result of my blundering 
opposition to the means of growth must be loss of spirit- 
ual health, arrestment of progress, stunting of stature. 
These are very obvious facts. What can be clearer than 
that, if we are to have true development, we must be in 
accord with our Divine Envelopment? 

The fact is that our greatest need is consciousness of 
the embracing presence of God. Could we but always 
feel him present, with a feeling as keen as that of physi- 
cal contact, how much easier it would be to remember 
him and try to shape our lives accordingly,—shape our- 
selves to his likeness! And why not? The human 
spirit—even like the flower in the sunlight, the bird in 
the wind, and the fish in the wave—ought to feel and move 
with the pressure of the environing Power. There is 
something wrong if we are unresponsive to the touch of 
the perpetual Presence, or unaware of Him who is “the 
reality of all appearance.’ His ceaseless influence 
encircles us even more closely than we are ever held in 
wind or wave or sunshine. Let us once know and yield 
ourselves to this control, with love responding to Love, 
and all is well. Our character will then develop in con- 
formity with the character of our Environment. Being 
in sympathy with the Eternal Goodness, we shall gain in 
goodness. Or, in other words, being at one with God, 
we shall grow in likeness to God: the children will rise 
toward the perfection of the Father. 
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Whether we take the individual or the cosmic outlook, 
the future is resplendent with unbounded hope. Surely, 
if we are so surrounded and penetrated by the one Holy 
Spirit, what-we know as evil will finally be eradicated 
and banished from the human soul. The pressure of 
divine environment is truly the loving embrace of “‘the 
Everlasting Arms.” And, if God is thus the environment 
of man, the destiny of the race is indeed “from glory to 
glory” everlastingly. 


The Recipe for the Proper Sauce. 


BY W. H. MORSE, M.D. 


“Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Yes, if the right and proper recipe is used in its prepara- 
tion. 

Now, about that recipe :— 

They are working over there on the street, laying a 
new trolley track. It is a busy gang, one hundred men 
excavating, laying rails, and refilling. ‘“‘Men.’’ The 
word is well-meant, but the contractors write it ‘‘hands,’’— 
one hundred hands. 

“You see, we can get hands cheaper than we can get 
men. And then, besides, we can use them in ways in 
which we could not use men.” 

Ah, that is just it! 

The “‘hands”’ are enrolled as ‘‘Guinees.” 

Speak to the “boss” about it and he will say :— 

“Quite right. Guinees!”’ 

“That is, you mean Italians?” 

“Naw, Guinees. Some call ’em ‘dagoes,’ but that’s 
a shame. I b’lieve in setting them down by the right 
names! Guinees.” 

Say to this functionary, “You couldn’t use men as you 
use hands, hey?” 

He answers, ‘‘ Yes, I said so.” 

If you want to know what he means, then wait until 
Sunday. “‘Men”’ who are employed as laborers in that 
kind of work—Irishmen, Hungarians and others—are 
not disposed to work on Sundays. The contractors 
are not disposed to require them to do so. But with the 
“hands”’ it is different. ‘They are “‘on the job” at any 
time that the contractors desire. ‘They will work days 
or nights, six working days or seven. 

“Tf they kick,” the “boss” says, “they do the trick 
in their own lingo, and we don’t get wise to it! But they 
don’t! Pshaw, they never!” 

These are the ‘‘boss’s” precise words. You smile when 
he says it, and, if he asks the reason for your mirth, you 
might say,— 

“It is a pity that they do not like to sing when at 
work!” 

“Why?” 

“You might parody the hymn and teach them to sing, 

““We'll go where you want us to go, dear boss, , 
We'll be what you want us to be!’”’ 

Sunday comes, and they are at work over there, the 
same as on Saturday or Monday. ‘The Irish and French 
Roman Catholics, passing on the way to or from mass, 
say something about “the heathen.’ ‘The Protestants 
who go to church are either indifferent or remark upon 
“the shame of it;’’ and the Protestants who do not attend 
church are indifferent in another degree, or condemn the 
noise that forbids morning sleep. 

But the “hands” work on. 

Comments do not follow. But, indirectly — 

The priests, as they meet together, speak of the way the 
Italians act with respect to their religious privileges, and 
lament their lack of interest. They say, for example: 
“In one Massachusetts city there are 6,000 Italians, 
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and only about 300 ever hear mass. In another, only 
50 or 60 out of 2,000 are accustomed to hear mass. Why? 
We must do something for them. We should reach them. 
Those who return to Italy should go as better Catholics.” 

The Protestant clergymen, as they get together, talk 
beautifully of the ‘‘impression’’ which the Italians make 
on their return to the home land, and-of how they are 
‘‘Americanizing”’ Italy upon their return thither. Lis- 
ten: “‘Isn’t it remarkable how the Italian ’migrants, as 
they return to Italy every fall, or after they have made 
their fortune, stir up the dry bones and make things 
full of American life! Dr. Steiner says that by their 
influence we are leavening the sunny land beyond seas, 
and that on every side appear evidences of the good 
work done by those who have gone back home with our 
ideas and goods, and put them to use! The Bible Mis- 
sion is equipping the returning Protestants as colporteurs; 
and Bishop Burt says he wishes that all who return would. 
come thus equipped, as they are God’s own missionaries. 
Hurrah for the Americanization of Italy!” 

Admit the hurrah. Recognize the Americanization 
of Italy. The-fact is plain that everywhere in Italy 
we meet the influence of Italians who have been in the 
United States. Every Italian who returns to his native 
land becomes, directly or indirectly, a missionary agent. 


. He goes home to tell of this country and its aims and op- 


portunities to people who are all interested in ‘‘ America.” 
He goes and disseminates American notions, fashions, 
and fancies. ‘hat which he has received he gives out. 

The gigantic task of the ages is set for us. The Italian 
who comes here sincere in the faith of his fathers, and 
remaining sincere, should return a better, stronger Roman 
Catholic, exerting a Christianizing and Americanizing 
effect. The Italian who comes with his faith in the priests 
lost and distorted, and who, in consequence, has satis- 
fied his naturally religious disposition by becoming a 
zealous Protestant, should return qualified to bring 
others of his class into his concept of the light. 

What if he returns besmirched with all that is worst 
and meanest in our Americanism? What if, on his return, 
he is readier to do Black Hand business and engage in 
vendetta deviltry? Whose is the fault? What if he 
returns decrepit in morals, debased in manhood? 

What if he returns to tell that we regard him not as a 
man, but as a ‘“‘hand’’? 

What if he returns to tell that we employ him to con- 
travene God’s law? 

The ‘‘Inasmuch”’ is still underscored, and that recipe . 
for that sauce is rather ambiguous! 

HartTForD, CONN. 


Spiritual Life, 


High hearts are never long without hearing some new 
call, some distant clarion of God, even in their dreams; 
and soon they are observed to break up the camp of ease, 
and start on some fresh march of faithful service—J. 
Martineau. 


& 


Surely, none are so full of cares or so poor in gifts that 
to them also, waiting patiently and trustfully on God for 
his daily commands, he will not give direct ministry for 
him, increasing according to their strength and their 
desire.— Elizabeth Charles. 

ad 


We never miss an opportunity of giving innocent pleas- 
ure, or of helping another soul on the path to God, but 
we are taking away from ourselves forever what might 
have been a happy memory, and leaving in its place a 
remorse.—Irances Power Cobbe. 


= 
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God gives us always strength enough and sense enough 
for what he wants us to do. If we either tire ourselves or 
puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. And we may always 
be sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot be pleas- 
ing him if we are not happy ourselves.—J. Ruskin. 


ws 


As we come to know ourselves through and through, we 
come to see ourselves more as God sees us, and then we 
catch some little glimpse of his designs with us, how each 
ordering of his Providence, each check to our desires, 
each failure of our hopes, is just fitted for us—E. B. 
Pusey. 
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Your ideal summons you, in the depths of your own 
sacred experiences, to keep sweet, to look for the best in 
motive always, to believe in the goodness which may 
dwell in the smallest and in the largest thing until, be- 
yond all question, it is proven not to be there.—/F. A. 
Hinckley. 

& 


Nothing is intolerable that is necessary. Now God 
hath bound thy trouble upon thee with a design to try 
thee, and with purposes to reward and crown thee. 
These cords thou canst not break, and therefore lie thou 
down gently, and suffer the hand of God to do what he 
please.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Why Public Worship? 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH. 


In a recent article it was stated that “A generation ago 
Unitarian clergymen of a radical type were much given 
to declaring that people could worship just as well in 
the open fields and by the river or seashore as in churches 
made with hands.’”’ A widely-known hymn says,— 

“Thy temple is the arch 
Of yon unmeasured sky.” 
Frequently, too, intelligent and upright men are heard 
to say that they can find God in the fields and see him 
in the flowers, and that they can get as much benefit by 
reading a good book at home sitting by their own fire- 
side as by going to church to listen to a sermon. ‘There- 
fore, why go to church? 

It is astonishing that professing Christians should 
absent themselves from public worship on such grounds 
as those mentioned. It is true that God can be: wor- 
shipped anywhere. It is true that he is worshipped in 
all places out of doors as well as indoors. And any one 
who is sufficiently pure in heart to see God anywhere 
can see him everywhere and not least in the glory of 
the fields and in the beauty of the flowers. 

And yet is it not a fact that all who are indifferent 
to church-going for such reasons are quite blind to certain 
considerations of a much higher kind, the importance of 
which is tremendously greater than those just named? 
And these higher considerations are much more practically 
helpful and effective of good to all concerned. What these 
are this slight essay will attempt to unfold. 

A man who goes into the fields or walks by the river- 
side or treads his way along the seashore to worship 
God usually goes alone. In the silent solitudes he finds 
God. He enjoys the ‘sense of being alone with God. 
In the great silences he feels the divine presence. The 
smiling fields, the flower-spangled sward, the rushing 
river and purling brook, the blue sky and flying cloud, 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of the majestic sea,—all these 
speak eloquently of God. Ah, yes! how one can read 
jn such divine intercourse, and how delicious the inward 
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sense of such communion! But, if this is his highest 
form of worship, seeking such lonely intercourse with 
God, can it be said to be an unselfish enjoyment? Is it 
free from self-regard, from self-seeking? It is right to 
enter into solitary communion with the Most High in all 
these ways if that be not the only way that God is wor- 
shipped. But there is a better and a higher way. 

In the reading of a good book at home the individual 
may find much help and divine inspiration. A noble 
book is better than a poor sermon. ‘The one may give 
bread and even strong meat to the reader, the other may 
be weaker than watered milk. In the book a mighty 
prophet speaks, in the sermon haply a mere shallow 
babbler of meaningless words and phrases. How much 
better to stay at home and within the cosiness of a cush- 
ioned armchair to drink in the words of a master mind, 
or to follow the plot of an entrancing and inspiring tale, 
than to waste the time in going to hear a lifeless preacher 
retail a stale, flat, and unprofitable essay on some subject 
which is not definitely disclosed. Granting all this, if 
it be so, and every excuse and justification that can be 
pleaded therefor, there is more than one important query 
to be put: Is such a course free from mere self-con- 
sideration? Is the actuating motive a noble one? Is 
there any self-denying ordinance in it? Is the centre of 
gravity right? : 

He who seeks good will find it, but the motive makes 
a difference. If he seeks for himself only, it is not the 
same as if he seeks it for others. If we work merely for 
what we can get and not for what we can give, the result- 
ing benefits are comparatively poor. He who neglects 
public worship because he gets more enjoyment by taking 
a walk in the fields or in reading a book at home than in 
attending at church is actuated by the wrong motive. 
If he goes to church in that spirit, it is for what he can 
get: when by preference he reads his book at home in- 
stead, it is for what he can gain for himself. ‘There is 
nothing noble in such a motive. It has the look of self- 
indulgence and self-seeking, and that is plainly just what 
it is. 

Solitary worship deliberately chosen in preference to 
public worship, and instead of it, to the neglect of public 
worship altogether, may be undiluted selfishness. Solitary 
worship is good and necessary, yet without the fellow- 
ship it is far less helpful. He who enters into the wor- 
shipping assembly in the right spirit, joining with other 
souls, can enjoy far more exquisitely that private com- 
munion in the solitary places. ‘They who are accustomed 
to assembling themselves together for each other’s good 
are thereby made the more able to see God in the flowers 
and in the glories of the outward world. 

Indeed it is true that, unless we help our fellow-man, we 
cannot worship God at all. We do not love God unless 
we love our brother. ‘“‘First be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift” to God. If we worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, it is in the spirit of love 
for our fellows and in a state of true relationship to 
mankind. Public worship is realized only in thoughtful 
consideration for others: without such thought for our 
fellow-worshippers it is cold, unreal, and dead. And so it 
is that he who goes to church simply for the good he can 
get for himself does not know yet what worship is. If 
he goes for what he can give rather than for what he 
can get, he never fails to realize the joy and brings away 
with him far more than he imparts. ‘The law is: ‘Give 
and it shall be given unto you. Good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over, shall they give unto 
your bosom.” 

The higher consideration is: Man is not in the world 
for himself alone. He cannot live to himself merely. 
He is dependent on others. He has to share their life, 
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and they are much affected by his. What he is and what 
he does creates an atmosphere, an environment for 
them; and what they are and do has a similar effect 
for him. All men are members one of another, belong 
to each other, are in each other’s care and keeping, and 
are responsible for each other’s welfare. In view of 
these facts, then, it is plain that for a man to act as though 
there are no others than himself to consider is at once 
to make himself the enemy of society. He thus sets the 
part against the whole, one particular member against 
the body to which it belongs, and that is selfish individual- 
ism and anarchy. What each man is and does exercises 
considerable influence over his fellows. By mutual con- 
tact which is unavoidable men give shape and color to 
each other’s lives and characters. ‘Their fulfilment or 
neglect of duty to each other has important mutual results 
for good or ill. 

All this applies to public worship in ways that deserve 
consideration. A man’s indifference to public worship 
acts upon others and begets indifference in them; and 
some who stay away from church through his example 
are possibly just the people who are most in need of 
being there, and who are least to be trusted away from 
church influences. Weaker souls led by example to 
neglect that which would keep them steady and safe 
often drift into degradation and ruin. Many have been 
started on the way to moral disaster by the slackness of 
people who could have set a better example. This church 
member’s seat is empty, and by force of example other 
people are not in their places: the pews are mostly vacant, 
and the man with the weak will who is in deep need of 
reinforcement feels the coldness and the moral chill, 
and therefore slips away from what might be his salva- 
tion for lack of warm personal contact. Those who in 
self-indulgence choose to remain at home when they 
should join in the fellowship of public worship never 
think of these weaker ones: they think first and mostly 
of themselves. Having but little imagination, they do 
not see that souls are lost for the time being through 
their neglect to provide warm and sympathetic fellow- 
ship. Thinking only of what they can get, they forget 
to give—themselves. 

God is in every person who goes to church in the right 
spirit. If the sacred place is filled with such, each has 
carried into it some of the divine influence, something 
of God, so that the temple is filled with God. Every- 
body feels it. It streams from heart to heart and from 
soul to soul. The glow and the warmth of it are con- 
tagious, and there is a kind of spiritual magnetism which 
thus acts upon everybody present and makes them feel 
what a blessed thing it is to be there. Into such a worship- 
ping assembly there comes some poor wanderer from the 
street, weighed down in spirit in the deeps of black de- 
spondency. But the moral and spiritual atmosphere of 
the place acts like heavenly magic upon the overbur- 
dened soul. The genial warmth and brightness seen in 
every eye, felt in every word, cheer away the gloom. 
The burden is lifted, new hopes are born, new life 
streams into the jaded spirit; and to such a soul in 
trouble this temple is proved to be a real sanctuary, the 
house of God and the gate of heaven. 

And why is it? Surely because others are there. 
Many have made a special point of being in their places. 
They have brought the quickening life with them. Their 
very presence has been an inspiration, a power unto 
salvation. Each has helped to make the glow and to 
kindle the fire of zeal and love at the altar of God. ‘The 
cumulative effect of the thought and feeling of a mass of 
people upon the singing or upon the minister’s prayer 
and sermon is of the most quickening kind. Warm and 
eloquent words are drawn from the preacher, pulled from 
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him, by the look, expectancy, and magnetic appeal of the ~ 
multitude of hearts and minds before him. Life in the 
assembly puts more life into him and into every individual 
present. The sympathy, the kindness, the fellowship, 
felt in the very atmosphere take hold of each heart and 
blend all into one. : 

But this is not possible where people neglect the as- 
sembling of themselves together. There is a deadness 
about empty seats that freezes the genial currents of 
the soul. Long stretches of vacant places impress the 
fact of absences upon the worshipper’s mind and make 
him feel the coldness which such absences mean and of 
which unoccupied places are apt to speak so depressingly. 
And the practical effect is this: many a youth to whom a 
love of church-going would make a man of him, and keep 
him safe from the foulness of the world, finding the 
church service cold, dull, and lifeless, seeks greater in- 
terest elsewhere; and, adrift from the moral safeguards 
which a church can provide, and severed from the in- 
spiring influences possible in-public worship, he gets into 
loose company, contracts immoral and degrading habits, 
brings continual trouble and sorrow upon his parents, 
and sinks to the depths of moral ruin. The man who 
absents himself from public worship on the self-regardful 
plea that he can get more satisfaction for himself else- 
where little knows how much he is robbing his own boy 
of the chance of becoming a good man; or, if he has no 
boy or girl to call him father, then his absence discour- 
ages some other people’s boys and girls from laying hold 
upon those influences that would keep them straight 
and preserve them in safety. The worshipping habit is 
the most effectual safeguard for the protection, the 
strengthening, and ennobling of human character if the 
worship is entered upon in an unselfish spirit. Public 
worship provides a moral and spiritual fellowship such 
as the character needs. It isa social intercourse in the 
things that make for the highest good of each and all; 
it is communion in the sweetest and most sacred concerns; 
it is a union of souls in the promotion of the truest and 
most blessed life. The happiest men and women every- 
where are they who have scrupulously cultivated this 
worshipping habit. The noblest public benefactors toil- 
ing for the good of humanity have had their souls fed 
with the bread of life regularly in their “‘House of God.” 
In the worshipping assembly their sublimest emotions 
have been quickened, their grandest thought has been 
inspired, their most exalted motives imparted. Yet 
they have not joined in worship merely for what they 
could get, but more for what they could give. They 
hoped to meet others there. They sought to carry sun- 
shine into the place to gladden hearts heavier than their 
own. It has been their joy to feel that others were there 
because they themselves were present. Their example 
has encouraged others to follow, so that their loving concern 
for those weaker than themselves has been twice-blessed, 
blessing them that give and them that take. 

There is no institution on the face of this earth pos- 
sessed of such tremendous power for good as a church 
supported regularly by a full attendance of faithful 
worshippers. It has no equal in its dynamic effect on 
life and character. It lifts men into their highest as 
nothing else can. It pours inspiration into them in 
such measure as cannot be gained elsewhere. ‘There the 
divine presence is felt more abundantly than in any 
other place because there men seek it together, in each 
other and for each other. Man finds God there because 
he seeks his brother there. 

What fathers and mothers are accustomed to do by 
conscious or unconscious example their sons and daugh- 
ters are likely to emulate. Young people of good parents 
love to go where they go. Where fathers and mothers 
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lead affects the good or ill of their children who follow. 
Blessed are they who lead the young into the way of the 
truest life, and do their best to preserve them therein. 
Woe comes to those who, heedless of their duty and 
careless of the effect. of their own looseness and indiffer- 
ence, let young people wander away to their degradation 
and unutterable wretchedness. 

But the same holds good as to the effect of example 
upon a man’s neighbors. Would not many of them be 
better and happier men and women if they became regu- 
larly accustomed to the fellowship of public worship? 
And, if so, the example set by an individual in staying 
away from church, and thus parading his indifference 
in his actions, is not the way to encourage his neighbors 
to go, but is most effective in its influence to keep them 
from it. When people do attend regularly upon public 
worship, they are more likely to try to make their daily 
lives fit in with their worship. And no doubt the effect 
is, in thousands of experiences, to make them more 
agreeable at home, to.prevent family differences, to dis- 

courage estrangement and division, to restrain against 
temptation and evil habit, to have greater concern for 
the training and the moral safeguarding of the rising 
generation. Who knows what enmity, what divisions, 
what evil-living, what moral disasters, have thus been 
prevented, or how such attendance at public worship 
has become the safety and security of great multitudes 
of people? Let the self-indulgent and self-regardful 
man who neglects this duty on almost any pretext be- 
think himself how many souls his influence may have 
kept from such safety. His neighbor may be neglected, 
may be wounded, may be morally more than half dead 
on life’s highway, needing the fellowship of others, the 
healing power of its sympathy, the quickening influence 
of human love and the love of God, but his indifferent 
acquaintance who lives near by is no good Samaritan: 
rather does he think of self first and of others little at 
all, and the poor wayfarer in his sad extremity does not 
get the deliverance his condition requires. 

They do the most good in the world who forget them- 
selves in their loving concern for others. They deny 
themselves that their fellows may be delivered and pro- 
tected. They do not seek after their own lives, but are 
willing to lose themselves, that those around them may 
gain. If all men followed the injunction of the master, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
putting first the effort to do right to each other, every 
human being on the face of the earth would easily and 
naturally enter into the enjoyment of all things needful, 
for they would be added to each by the practical appli- 

cation of righteousness, the love of man to man. 

But he that findeth his life by seeking only for himself 
really loses it: he loses all that makes life most worth 
living. He knows not the joy of real fellowship; he 
is not filled with the delight of caring for his fellow-man; 
he misses all the blessedness of doing good. And that 
is true of any man who does not join others in public 
worship on the pretext that he can get more good for 
himself elsewhere. ‘The richness of life experienced by 
one who thinks not of self is unknown and undreamed of 
by the self-seeker. He that loseth his life for the sake 
of acting in Christian regard for others most surely finds 
it abundantly in their safety and happiness. 

Public worship means love to God through love of 
the brethren; it is the bringing of love of man and God 
into the assembly; it is the offering of that most precious 

gift, ourselves, in divine service to our fellow-wor- 
shippers as our offering to God. It is really more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

And such worship opens the eye to see God more truly 
everywhere, Having made it our joy to find God in the 
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hearts of our brethren when together in the temple, we 
can worship him none the less in the fields or by the 
fireside. Seeing God in the beauty of the flowers, we 
long to enable others to enjoy him there, too. Having 
found blessedness in the communion of the public sanctu- 
ary, the family circle becomes the more truly a sanctuary, 
a refuge, a heaven. The whole earth becomes more 
sacred, all human life more holy, and the work of every 
day a divine service of man and real worship of God. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Israel in Egypt. 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER DOUTHIT. 


Il. 
THe PHARAOH OF THE OPPRESSION. 


When we come to consider the confirmatory facts from 
Egyptian sources regarding the oppression of the Israel- 
ites, we are met with one or two startling surprises. 

Ramses II. (about 1340-1273) is usually regarded as 
the Pharaoh of the oppression. His mummy as well as 
the mummy of his son and successor, Merneptah, sup- 
posed to have been destroyed in the Red Sea while pur- 
suing the fleeing Israelites, and many other rulers from 
the seventeenth to the twenty-first, were found at Thebes, 
where they had been collected in hiding-places for safety. 
Ramses II. was a warlike king, and his career seems to 
form an appropriate background for the story of the 
bondage of the Israelites. He reconquered Phcenicia 
as far as Beirut in his second year, and in his fifth attacked 
the most important city of central Syria,—Kadesh, “‘in 
the Amorite country.’’ His victory over the Hittite 
force of war chariots became the subject of many pictures 
and exaggerated inscriptions. [he operations of this 
ruler extended even into Galilee, where he took the strong 
mountain cities. The treaty of peace left Palestine and 
half of Phcenicia to Egypt. ‘The rest of his long reign 
of sixty-seven years was altogether peaceful. 

As a builder, the fame of Ramses II. surpassed that of 
all other Pharaohs, which fact also corresponds to what 
is said of him by the Hebrew writings. “There is not,” 
says Mariette, ‘‘a ruin in Egypt or Nubia that does not 
bear his name.”’ The amazing number of temples and 
monuments that are thus inscribed is partly due to the 
fact that he was accustomed to erase the names of more 
ancient builders and substitute his own. This unhappy 
habit is the occasion of no end of annoyance to the inves- 
tigators. 

THE STORE CITIES. 


The identification of Ramses II. with the Pharaoh of 
the oppression is based particularly on the statement in 
the first chapter of Exodus that ‘the Egyptians set over 
them taskmasters to impose tasks upon them. And they 
built for Pharaoh store cities, Pithom and Raamses.”’ 

The site of Pithom has been the subject of much con- 
troversy, but by the excavations of Dr. Naville of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund it seems definitely settled as 
being on the site of the present Tell-el-Maskhuta—the 
Mound of the Image—in Wadi Tumilat, a long and nar- 
row valley leading ‘“‘straight from the heart of the delta 
to a break in the chain of Bitter Lakes.’’ ‘These ruins are 
not far from the eastern terminus of the railway which 
runs from Cairo to the Suez Canal. The excavations 
which indicated that the city was founded by Ramses IT. 
also disclosed a great square brick wall with the ruins of 
a temple and large storehouses or granaries. ‘The dis- 
coveries of the granaries was especially significant as 
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confirming the statement in Exodus, no other examples 
of such storehouses having previously been found. 

An Egyptian papyrus states also that one of the chief 
cities founded by Ramses II., and evidently not far from 
Pithom, was the ‘‘house of Ramses,” with a royal resi- 
dence and temples. Petrie, the celebrated Egyptologist, 
author of the article in the later volumes of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, author also of ‘‘Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities’’ (1906, p. 28), claims to have discovered the site 
of ‘‘Ra’amses’’ in the middle of this same valley, —Wadi 
Tumilat,—eight miles west of Pithom. 

While the discovery of the sites of these cities 
strengthens belief in the credibility of the Biblical state- 
ments, yet it must be acknowledged that the excavations 
reveal nothing to connect the Israelites with the work 
of building. Neither is there evidence in the inscriptions 
that any part of the region near the delta was ever called 
the land of Goshen, although some writers contend that 
the excavations at Saft-el-Henneh seem to fix the situa- 
tion of Goshen as the neighborhood of that village. 


‘ HEBREWS” IN EGYPT AND IN SYRIA. 


The inscriptions that are cited to indicate that the 
Hebrews were resident in Egypt and engaged on the pub- 
lic works at this period give rise to unlooked-for com- 
plications. 

Geikie, who thirty years or more since wrote ‘Hours 
with the’ Bible, or the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge,” says that the Bible state- 
ment in regard to Pithom and Raamses is strangely 
corroborated in the case of the latter by contemporary 
documents which mention the Israelites under the name 
Aperiu or Aberiu. 

In the first a scribe called Kaonisar writes to his su- 
perior thus: ‘“‘For your satisfaction I have obeyed the 
command you gave me, saying, Deliver their food to the 
soldiers and also to the Aperiu who transport the stone 
for the great Bekhennu of the king Ramses... .I gave 
the rations each month according to your most excellent 
instructions.”’ 

The second document quoted by Geikie is from another 
scribe to his superior, Hiu, a high official of Ramses II. 
“T have obeyed your command to give provision to the 
Egyptian soldiers and also to the Hebrews who transport 
the stones for the sun temple of Ramses-Miamun.”’ 

This seems evidence of precisely the kind that we are 
looking for, but unfortunately the scholars tell us that we 
are not sure that the word translated Hebrews means 
Hebrews. Some suppose that the name may be merely 
a form of a familiar Egyptian term for workmen. Skinner, 
however, in his recently published commentary on Genesis 
(1910), says that, while this identification had been gen- 
erally discarded on grounds which seemed cogent, it has 
recently been revived with arguments which seem very 
convincing. “In view of the striking resemblance to 
Habiri and the new facts brought to light by the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets, the hypothesis certainly deserves to be 
reconsidered.” 

The fact that eight hundred ‘‘Hebrews’’ drawn from 
the foreign residents of the east of ‘‘Goshen”’ were em- 
ployed under Ramses IV., many years after the date 
usually assigned to the Exodus, seems at first to con- 
flict with the identification. But it is possible either that 
some of the Israelites remained behind and mingled with 
the other foreigners or that the name may have con- 
tinued to be applied to those who did the same kind of 
labor as the Hebrews. 

The Tell-el-Amarna tablets record letters of the king 
of Jerusalem to Pharaoh (about 1400 B.c.) in which the 
Habiri are described as attacking the districts and towns 
in what we now know as‘the}] Negeb (the land immediately 
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south of Judah), the Maritime Plain, and Judah, and 
perhaps even laying siege to Jerusalem itself. The king 
urgently applies for re-enforcements, saying,— 

“Tf troops can be sent before the end of the year, then 
the territory of my lord, the king, may yet be retained; 
but, if no troops arrive, it will surely be lost.”’ 

This mention of hostilities between the Egyptian forces 
and the Hebrews in Palestine indicates that the Exodus 
may already have occurred. This would, however, have 
taken the Israelites beyond the borders of Egypt long 
before the cities of Pithom and Raamses were built, if, 
as is generally admitted, they were built during the reign 
of Ramses IJ. An explanation to which I shall later refer 
seems more reasonable. 

The discovery for the first time of the name Israel in 
a hieroglyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

W. A. Crum of the Egyptian Exploration Fund de- 
scribes an immense granite slab-discovered in 1896 which 
commemorates the victory of Merneptah over the Liby- 
ans during the fifth year of his reign. If Ramses II. was 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, then Merneptah, his son 
and successor, was in all probability, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. In this tablet the name Israel is so written 
as to indicate a people and not merely a locality. 
“Plundered is Canaan with every evil; 

Askelon is carried into captivity; 

Gezer is taken; 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not, 

Palestine has become a widow for Egypt. 

All lands are united: they are pacified. 

Every one who is turbulent has been bound by King Merneptah.”’ 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from these state- 
ments of the ‘‘Merneptah triumphal stele” is that Israel 
ot a part of that people was already in some part of Syria 
during the reign of Merneptah and had been in hostile 
contact with Egypt. To this we shall refer again. 


THE FLIGHT FROM EGYPT. 


How about the great Exodus? Do the Egyptian in- 
scriptions give satisfactory corroboration to the Biblical 
account? 

A fragment from Manetho’s history gives what pur- 
ports to be an independent, even though highly prejudiced 
testimony to the main fact. He refers to King Amen- 
ophis who had put eighty thousand lepers to work in stone 
quarries. 

“At the request of the unhappy convicts in the stone 
quarries,’’ says Manetho, “the king released them from 
their painful toil and let them dwell in the city of Avaris 
which had been built by the Hyksos. Then Osarsiph, a 
priest of Heliopolis, put himself at their head, gave them 
laws which violated all the customs of the Egyptians, 
and with the aid of the remnant of the Hyksos conquered 
Egypt. Their rule was terrible beyond description, but 
after thirteen years they were driven out by the king’s 
son, Sethos or Ramses by name, and pursued to the 
borders of Syria. This priest afterward took the name of 
Moses.”’ 

Manetho’s identification of the leper priest with Moses 
was simply his own opinion. The story has few features 
in common with the Bible. The account may be disposed 
of in the terse and comprehensive statement previously 
quoted: ‘‘The obscure and doubtful narrative of Manetho 
adds nothing to our knowledge.”’ 

There seems no confirmatory evidence of the wonderful 
occurrences of the flight from Egypt and the passage 
through the Red Sea. ‘The events of the later period 
of Merneptah’s reign are passed over in perfect silence by 
the monuments.”’ This, says an older writer, is quite 
natural. ‘‘It is, of course, idle to expect that Egypt 
would record a disaster so terrible as that of the Red Sea.” 


| 
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In spite of this naive assertion that we must not expect 
the Egyptians to record such an inglorious defeat or dis- 
aster, we must admit that we are disappointed not to 
find something tangible to supplement the Bible record. 
But, whether it is true or not that six hundred thousand 
footmen, besides children, frustrated the will of the 
Egyptian sovereign and, departing from the land of 
Goshen, crossed the Red Sea, while the Lord ‘‘over- 
threw the Egyptians in the midst of the sea, so that 
not one of them remained,’ the Egyptian records have 
given no information about it. It is curious to note the 
wide divergence of view among scholars, even when 
they have the same facts before them as evidence. For 
example, after reviewing the story of the Israelites in 
Egypt, Henry Preserved Smith. in his Old Testament 
History (1903), concludes that the author shows no 
more knowledge of Egyptian conditions than any intel- 
ligent Israelite would be supposed to know, as doubtless 
every man that travelled from Palestine for business, 
education, or pleasure would be likely to journey to 
Egypt. The wonder to him is that the Pentateuch 
knows so little of things Egyptian. The ‘‘absence of 
local color evident in every chapter’’ of the narrative 
“forbids us to attribute these documents to an author 
brought up in Egypt,” says Dr. Smith. ‘‘We have to do 
with a picture many of whose details are drawn from the 
writer’s imagination rather than from his knowledge of 

i opie 

On the other hand, Charles Foster Kent of Yale, in 
the Historical Bible now being published, declares that 
the historical character of the stories is strongly attested 
by their ‘remarkable archeological exactness.’’ Where 
there was every opportunity for error, says he, they are 
almost without exception faithful to their peculiar setting. 
No ancient civilization was more distinct and unique 
than that of Egypt. Her customs, her language, and her 
system of writing were shared by no other people of 
antiquity, and yet ‘‘at every point the narrator reveals 
a thorough familiarity with Egyptian life.” 

Where specialists disagree so decidedly, what is left for 
the rest of us but perplexity and confusion? 


WHAT HAS EGypt TOLD? 


Has Egypt told us anything really worth while in con- 
firmation of the Hebrew stories? What have we found 
to substantiate the commonly received understanding of 
things? 

1. We have found indirect confirmation of the probable 
historicity of the-Joseph narratives in striking and con- 
vineing parallels from Egyptian sources. This is first- 
rate ‘‘negative evidence.”’ It proves what might be. 
We have, however, not found anything to which we can 
refer as positive or conclusive concerning Pharaoh’s 
Hebrew vizier,—no absolute identification with any 
character or name described by the monuments. 

2. The excavation of Pithom and Raamses sustains 
the Hebrew reference to them as ‘‘store cities,’’ but does 
not tell us anything about the Hebrews as their builders, 
unless we accept the rendering of the name Apeiru. 

3. If we accept Hebrew as the real meaning of Apeiru, 
as seems the tendency of more recent writers, then the 
inscriptions give positive confirmation of the Biblical 
statement that the “Egyptians became apprehensive of 
the Israelites... . Therefore they made their lives bitter 
with hard service in mortar and brick.’’ However, there 
is nothing here to indicate that the Hebrews were treated 
any different from other Egyptian laborers. Beyond 
this the inscriptions do not take us. Concerning Moses 
and the Exodus there is absolutely nothing definite or 
convincing. 

The situation is very much what it was in 1893, when 
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Dr. Toy of Harvard wrote, ‘Beyond the fact that some 
Hebrew tribes dwelt in or near Egypt, that they were 
forced by the Egyptians to labor on the public works, 


‘and that they departed and passed over into Canaan 


(where they perhaps united with other clans), we have 
learned practically nothing.”” ‘The only difference to-day 
is that we are perhaps a little more mixed. The light 
that has come has dazzled and confused as well as il- 
luminated. 

If we accept the reading of the inscriptions that the 
“ Apeiru”’ were Hebrews, and engaged upon the public 
works of Pharaoh, then it seems plain that, according to 
the inscriptions already found, there were Hebrews in and 
near Palestine about 1400 B.c., and also Hebrews still 
in Egypt many years after the Exodus. The only con- 
temporary allusion to Israel, that on the triumphal stele 
of Merneptah, indicates that the Israelites there referred 
to are clearly living in the land of Palestine at the time of 
the Exodus, if the Exodus occurred during Merneptah’s 
reign. 

It seems evident that the Hebrews have proved that 
they could be in two places at once. There are unmis- 
takable traces of Hebrews in Egypt and in Palestine at 
the same time. 

Perhaps the Hebrews in Palestine were what was left 
of an earlier immigration of the Semitic nomads among. 
whom the ancestors of Israel were included. ‘There is 
the strong probability,” says Skinner, “‘that the name was 
originally the name of a group of tribes which invaded 
Palestine in the fifteenth century, and that it was after- 
ward applied to the Israelites as the sole historic -sur- 
vivors of the immigrants.’ ‘They were very likely a part 
of the original stock to which the Israelites in Egypt 
belonged. 

It is probable (Knappert) that in very ancient times 
Semitic tribes travelled westward from Mesopotamia. 
Some stayed in Canaan or on the farther side of the 
Jordan and in Arabia. Others again, strengthened by a 
fresh immigration from the old home and perhaps pre- 
ceded by a single tribe, went on to Egypt and established 
themselves in Goshen, the north-east part of that 
country. 

We seem forced to the conclusion that the number of 
Israelites that took part in the immigration into Egypt 
was much smaller than tradition has reported. Even so 
conservative a critic as Kent says that the evidence in- 
dicates that hundreds rather than thousands were con- 
cerned in the Exodus from Egypt. Possibly the original 
Hebrew text read six hundred clans or families instead 
of six hundred thousand footmen. ‘‘The stories of the 
deliverance, the wilderness wanderings, and the conquest, 
all indicate that not more than a few thousand Hebrews 
were included in that nucleus of the later nation that es- 
caped from the land of bondage.” The Exodus, histor- 
ically considered, is but one in a long series of move- 
ments having in general a common goal,—the land of 
Canaan. 

We must conclude then that, as Crum of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund says, ‘‘the whole tradition of Israel’s 
early connection with Egypt—the sojourn there of the 
patriarchs, and the exodus of their descendants—is very 
obscure.””’ We must admit that the “exertions of eager 
explorers” have brought to light some very interesting 
facts, some valuable corroborative testimony, but little 
that can be called ‘‘conclusive evidence.’’ Such evidence 
may yet be found. For the peace of mind of those among 
us who pin their faith in the integrity of the Pentateuch 
we hope that it will be found; but the testimony of the 
monuments of Egypt up to the present time is far from 
satisfying. 

CASTINE, ME, 
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THE DuRABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. 
By Charles W. Eliot. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1 net.—The publishers 
have done well in bringing together into 
this little volume five contributions of 
President Eliot, of unequal length and 
varying worth. The title essay was given 
as an address to Harvard students some 
five years ago. It is brief, direct, and 
manly, geod counsel for college Freshmen. 
Indeed, all young people would do well to 
read and heed its wholesome and friendly 
admonitions. But the limitations of the 
paper are obvious, due to the peculiar occa- 
sion which produced it. The advice given 
iis sane and stimulating, but, if the author 
lhad prepared a statement on the same sub- 
ject with a more general survey of life, he 
would have given us a more accurate estimate 
of human ambition and action. He would, 
undoubtedly, have included other elements, 
cand shifted his emphasis somewhat to other 
points. The same remark is applicable to 
ithe last essay, “‘ The Religion of the Future,”’ 
which has already been very much discussed. 
As a frank word to a group of ministers, it 
was a helpful expression of opinion. But 
for the general public it is decidedly inade- 
quate, and probably the common reader has 
not done justice to Dr. Eliot’s teachings as 
here stated, very true and‘ noble in many 
respects, but delivered to a professional class 
without due consideration of the average 
man. It is to be hoped that our most dis- 
tinguished educator will take the time to 
make a more elaborate and comprehensive 
statement of his religious faith. In doing 
so, he will surely elaborate some subjects 
more fully and add other matters of prime 
importance. The admirable personal sketch 
of “John Gilley” has already. been widely 
printed; but it reveals the author in quite a 
new light, and it is such an admirable piece 
of work that every one will rejoice in having 
it given increasing circulation. ‘The other es- 
says, “The Happy Life” and “Great Riches,” 
are noble utterances which have impressive 
lessons for the passing hour. Wherever 
read, they will exert a helpful influence. 
This is a little book which thoughtful parents 
would do well to give to their sons and daugh- 


ters. It has many valuable lessons for all 
readers. 


Map SHEPHERDS, AND OTHER HUMAN 
Srupirs. By L. P. Jacks. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net.—This book, 
by the efficient editor of the Hibbert Ji ournal, 
is a striking but strange production, quite 
unique in conception, original in execution, 
with marked distinction in style. It is 
mainly the story of Bob Snarley. It 
would have been better to have omitted the 
other studies, which have far less merit. 
“Bob”’ is a silent and solitary shepherd, as 
remarkable in breeding rams as Burbank in 
producing flowers and fruits. A rugged, 
eccentric, morbid character, almost a mon- 
strosity. The story of his life is told with 
many Dickensesque touches, also with 
elements which remind one at times of certain 
peculiarities in Browning. The story has no 
plot, no romance, no obvious lesson. But 
it has human interest, tragic elements, and 
remarkable flashes of insight. A somewhat 
weird psychological sketch, with glimpses 
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toward spiritualism, theosophy, psychical 
research, and “‘soul projection.”” The author 
has succeeded with very little machinery 
and in very simple language in completely 
visualizing the chief character, Bob. Any 
one who starts to read the book will be held 
to the end by a peculiar fascination, and the 
chief figure of the story, ‘‘Snarley,” the mad 
but masterful shepherd, will stick in the 
memory. The subordinate characters are 
equally unique and well drawn,—Mrs. 
Abel, the rector’s wife; Tom Hankin, the 
atheist; Chandrapal, the Hindu; and shep- 
herd Toller. The strange adventure of the 
latter, Bob’s loyalty to this friend, and Bob’s 
death are well done. All in all, the story is 
provocative of thought. Bohb’s discourse on 
the stars has a boldness and wildness of 
imagination which is attractive, if not in- 
structive. These pages are lighted with 
rare bits of spiritual insight, while brilliant 
sentences, like the following, are not infre- 
quent: ‘He spent his breath in proving 
that God doesn’t exist, and his life in proving 
that he does,’’—Bob’s comment on Hankin’s 
atheism. One lays down the book with 
many sensations of genuine pleasure, but 
with the wondering interrogation, After all, 
what is madness? 


In THE CaTsxinis. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50.—These eight essays, dealing with the 
home region of Mr. Burroughs, are amply 
illustrated by Clifton Johnson, who contrib- 
utes also an introduction. The ancestral 
farm is in Roxbury among the western Cat- 
skills, and in the paper on ‘‘Phases of Farm 
Life’ Mr. Burroughs describes the pictur- 
esque features of his early surroundings as they 
existed in the days before mechanical in- 
vention reduced the work done directly by the 
hands of man. ‘The stone bee, the husking 
bee, the “raising,’’ and the ‘‘moving’’ were 
events in country life, and the old Dutch 
farm-houses and _ straw-thatched barns 
afforded the proper setting for them. The 
ways of cattle and sheep, the sugar-making 
in the maple woods, the satisfaction of an 
intimacy with nature, give congenial topics 
to one who has done his share in encouraging 
the modern return to the fields. Mr. John- 
son has no doubt that the beautiful country 
of the Catskills made a nature writer of Mr. 
Burroughs, but he notes also that Jay Gould, 
as different from him as one man could well 
be from another, was born in the same town 
and the same part of the town, went to the 
same school, saw the same scenes, and had 
practically the same farming experiences as 
those here described. The camping and 
tramping chapters appeal to the camper and 
tramper, and show the loyalty with which 
Mr. Burroughs has always answered the call 
of the woods and streams. 


YAWCOB STRAUSS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Charles Follen Adams. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—This 
book contains the complete poetical works of 
Mr. Adams, illustrated by Boz (Mr. Morgan 
J. Sweeny), and offers the best possible oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the quality 
of his humor and the cheery optimism of his 
spirit. Yawcob Strauss is known near and 
far, that ‘‘von funny leedle poy,’’ and Mr. 
Adams himself has become a familiar figure 
as he has interpreted his creation to atten- 
tive audiences. Although Mr. Adams’s 
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reputation has been won chiefly through his 
German dialect verses, he has written other 
poems of equal interest, even including a 
series of versified puns which show his ability 
to play upon words. This is one of the books 
not likely to meet the fate accorded to most 
collections of verse, for people will read poems 
of humor even when they think they can 
endure poetry in no other form. Among 
the Christian Register readers are many per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Adams, and it has been 
suggested, with the publishers’ sanction, 
that they may prefer to provide themselves 
directly from him, 59 Waverly Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Autograph copies may be 
had also. 


Harpy PLANTS FOR CoTrTack GARDENS: 
By Helen R. Albee. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.—When the middle of September 
or the first of October has come, then, says 
Mrs. Albee, is the-time to consider one’s 
garden. With the summer’s successes and 
failures immediately before one’s eyes, one 
can grasp the situation more clearly and lay 
one’s plans more wisely than in the spring, 
when the enthusiasm of gardening is likely 
to go to one’s head. Seeds that take six 
months to germinate should be planted 
now, and one can accumulate hints from the 
experiences of others through the winter 
months. Such hints this book on hardy 
plants and others is well calculated to give. 
It has the quality that every garden book 
ought to possess, that of inspiring the reader 
to go and do likewise or better; and this 
despite the fact that it is nota tale of glitter- 
ing success, but a faithful record of the fail- 
ures and losses that have attended a purpose 
too earnest and genuine to be thus defeated. 
The book is illustrated from photographs, 
and provided with classified lists, an index, 
and other helps for the amateur gardener. 


SaLtLy ANN’S EXPERIENCE. By Eliza 
Calvert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
The success of Eliza Calvert Hall’s Aunt 
Jane stories has led to the separate publica- 
tion of the story which formed the first 
chapter in that interesting and suggestive 
book. Illustrated with a characteristic 
frontispiece in color by G. Patrick Nelson, 
and decorative borders by ‘Theodore B. 
Hapgood, and charmingly bound with an 
attractive picture cover in color, the story 
ought to carry its message of common sense 
further than ever. The publishers have now 
disclosed the secret of this writer’s identity. 
She is the wife of Prof. M. A. Oberchain, the 
president of Ogden College, at Bowling 
Green, Ky. Edition after edition of her 
kindly, shrewdly philosophical stories has 
been printed, and the success of the book in 
America has been duplicated in England 
and Australia. It is said that her next book 
will be entirely different in character. 


THE Louisa ALcotr Story Book. Edited 
for schools by Fanny E. Coe. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents net.—Miss 
Coe, who is teacher of English in the Boston 
Normal School, contributes an interesting 
biographical sketch of Miss Alcott to her 
selection of short stories from Aunt Jo’s 
Scrap Bag, the Spinning Wheel Stories, 
and other Alcott volumes. It is true that 
the beloved writer for girls left behind her 
“books so true and sound and sweet that 
children unto the third generation are arising 


to call her blessed.’’ These stories report 
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the doings of every-day boys and girls, 
such boys and girls as lived forty or more 
years ago when the Civil War was still a 
matter less of history than of immediate 
importance, when horses had the epizodtic, 
and fashions were simpler than at present. 
They have the same sanity of outlook and 
freshness of atmosphere and tone that make 
Miss Alcott’s best books classic. 


Pippa PassES AND MEN AND WOMEN. 
By Robert Browning. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Much of 
Browning’s best is in this small volume, 
bound in limp leather and attractively 
printed. We could have spared the illustra- 
tions, chiefly because one naturally resents 
it when an artist presents an idea of a well- 
known character that is by no means his 
own, but they certainly add the color and 
suggestion that perhaps help to wider knowl- 
edge of a book. The latest text is carefully 
given, but we notice that the old mistake 
of ‘‘fleshly’’ for ‘‘fleshy’’ is repeated in the 
line of ‘A Last Ride Together,” 


“What will but felt the fleshy screen?”’ 


Dr. Rolfe and Mr. Mosher seem to be the 
only American editors that have not been 
similarly caught. The book is a welcome 
addition to the Browning shelf. 


Dixige Kitten. By Eva March Tappan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
Dr. Tappan’s own cat is the subject of this 
truthful sketch, and Dixie is presented from 
her babyhood days to the present time, when 
she sits on the desk of the lady and watches 
her writing. Nothing happens to her that 
might not happen to any cat, but the pecu- 
liarities of her disposition, her affectionate 
relations with the lady in contrast to her 
suspiciousness of persons she does not fancy, 
the trials of cathood when the actions of 
People are inexplicable, and the difficulties 
of cat intercourse afford the material of a 
story children are likely to enjoy in the read- 
ing, while incidentally it teaches the pleasure 
one may have from sympathetic companion- 
ship with a cat friend. 


WINNING THE EAGLE PRIZE; oR, THE 
Tuck OF BENNY Hazen. By Norman 
Brainerd. Boston. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—Exciting events crowd 
thick and fast in this story of cadet life at 
the Chatham Military School. The book 
is the second volume of a series which nar- 
rates the doings of five friends, each of whom 
is to figure apparently as the central figure 
of a book. Football and hockey have their 
due place, as in every modern school, but 
the interest of the story depends quite as 
much on the personal relations of the cadets 
and the intensity of Billy Hazen’s endeavors 
to gain a college scholarship. 


EpucaTION IN SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HycIENE. By Philip Zenner, M.D. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke Company. $1 net.— 
It is a good deal to say for a book of the class 
to which this one belongs, that it is entirely 
free from objectionable matter. The in- 
formation conveyed is important and so 
introduced as to answer the demands of a 
laudable curiosity without any undue appeal 
to those who are looking for something sensa- 
tional. The warning that all medical ad- 
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vertising on these subjects is fraudulent 
and deserves to be considered as criminal 
is timely and worth the price of the book. 


DorotHy DaAInry’s WINTER. By Amy 
Brooks. Boston: Iothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—The ninth volume of the 
Dorothy Dainty books finds Dorothy still 
a little girl, and the same fortunate child 
that she has always been, endowed with a 
lovely face, and disposition and clothes to 
match. Her good fortune is less insisted 
upon, however, and the story has other 
characters not less interesting and a variety 
of incident. 


Books for Boys. 


Tim and Roy in Camp is a story of sport, 
adventure, Indian tales, hunting, and camp- 
ing, into which the author, Frank Pendleton, 
has put plenty of narrow escapes and oppor- 
tunities for the boys to show their pluck and 
daring. ‘Tim is the son of a famous trapper 
and hunter, and Roy is his cousin. Camp-fire 
stories supply whatever is lacking in the 
boys’ own experiences during the wondex- 
ful camping trip which they share with 
Tim’s father. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
1.50.) 

Another book, also published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company, is Larry Burke, 
Freshman, written by Frank I. Odell, a 
story of college life in the Middle West, very 
much alive with student good times and 
active college interests. The various sports 
allow stirring athletic experiences, and the fun 
is clean and wholesome. ($1.25.) 

Boys who are interested in the achieve- 
ments of wireless telegraphy will take kindly 
to James Otis’s new book, The Wireless 
Station at Silver Fox Farm, published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The scene 
is laid on the Maine coast, where Paul Simp- 
son’s father is carrying on certain original 
plans for raising silver foxes. During vaca- 
tion Paul acts as his father’s chief assistant, 
living on Barren Island, twelve miles from 
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the mainland. With the help of his friend 


Ned Bartlett, he sets up a wireless system, 
which later proves to be a wonderful means 
of effecting a rescue and also circumventing 
revengeful plans against his father. At 
the close of the story many exciting things 
have happened, but the fox farm is well on its 
way to success. Mr. Otis has written much 
for boys, and always with intelligence and 
ability. ($1.50.) 


SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


Tee Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 11. 


(READY OcTOBER 1) 


The Wise Direction of Church 
Activities toward Social Welfare 


By Charles W. Eliot 


Dr. Eliot points out that there are 
three kinds of philanthropic effort,—pal- 
liative, preventive, and constructive. The. 
last, which aims to build up good and in. 
so doing to exclude evil, is the most: 
valuable of all. When, therefore, a 
church feels that it should be doing some- 
thing for the common good, let it under- 
take some constructive thing. The most: 
constructive influence in the world is, 
teaching or giving instruction, and here 
the churches have a wide field. Infor- 
mation about labor troubles is needed, 
for instance, and the churches should 
conduct investigations of strikes and 
lockouts, and tell the public what they 
find. Workmen need instruction how to 
take care of themselves in poisonous and 
dangerous occupations,—an opportunity 
for the churches. Another constructive 
work for them is, in the discussion of 
social questions, to advocate whatever 
will make men independent, vigorous, 
and honest. The churches should also 
interest themselves in the recreation 
movement, in the development of capac- 
ity through sports. These suggestions 
indicate the kind of work which the 
churches will find most fruitful. 

On the inside front cover of the above 
pamphlet will be found a descriptive list 


of the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 
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Do—Say. 


BY FREDERIC ALMY. 


Two brothers once lived down this way, 
And one was Do and one was Say. 

If streets were dirty, taxes high, 

Or schools too crowded, Say would cry, 
“Lord, what a town!” but Brother Do 
Would set to work to make things new. 


And while Do worked, Say still would cry: 
“He does it wrong! I know that I 

Could do it right.”” So all the day 

Was heard the clack of Brother Say. 

But this one fact from none was hid: 

Say always talked, Do always did. 
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The Rowing Prize. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Madge Brandon had been born in a big 
city, and had always lived in one through 
the fourteen years of her life. Perhaps 
that was why she seemed so timid when 
beautiful Aunt Miranda came from a pro- 
longed trip to Europe, to see her only niece. 

Madge looked at her in wondering admira- 
tion. Such a young aunt to have seen so 
much, and to be able to do so much! She 
listened to accounts of climbing feats, of 
long boating expeditions, and of marvellous 
doings in the water. 

“Can you swim, Madge?” 
Miranda, suddenly. 

Madge laughed as she looked up from the 
veranda steps, on which she sat, shelling 
peas for dinner. 

“Why, no, Aunt Miranda,” she said. 
“T’m horribly afraid of the water. I’m 
afraid of everything, I think,’”’ she added, 
with a little sigh. “‘Some of the girls get 
rides, and I’m only anxious to keep as far 
away from the horses asI can! Even if I’m 
being driven, I’m always thinking the horse 
will run away! But the water is the worst 
of all.” 

Aunt Miranda sighed. 

“T wish I had known all this before,’”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Madge, you must be brave, child, 
—brave. It’s terrible to be a coward, to be 
afraid of things. Now how are we going to 
give you courage?”’ 

Madge smiled, and sighed, and shook her 
head. Her own cowardice was a thing she 
deplored. But she felt more ashamed now, 
somehow, and carried her peas to the kitchen, 
to escape Aunt Miranda’s eyes. 

That evening, as she sat on the porch, 
looking very fresh and dainty in her white 
lawn and pink ribbons, Aunt Miranda re- 
turned from the city. She was followed by a 
special messenger, who carried many bundles. 

“Here are some things for you, Madge,” 
she cried gayly, tossing some of the parcels 
to her niece. Madge opened them with 
eager curiosity. 

Such things as they were! A pair of 
bloomers, with a short skirt in the same 
band, and a couple of dark blue ‘‘Middy” 
blouses; more blouses, white; and a com- 
plete ‘‘ water outfit,’’ bathing suit, stockings, 
shoes, and cap! ‘‘ You are going to a girls’ 
camp, to have a real girls’ summer,” said 


asked Aunt 
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Aunt Miranda, kissing her. ‘‘And you'll 
learn to swim and float, and dive and row, 
and even paddle.” 

Then a wave of terrible fear seemed to 
drown Madge. 

“Oh, I don’t want to go, I don’t want to 
go!’ she cried. “I can’t do any of those 
things, I never can! And the other girls 
will laugh at me.”’ 

But father and mother, as well as Aunt 
Miranda, were firm. It was the best thing 
she could do, they said. She must not be a 
coward. 

“You will grow up into a woman who 
makes people about her unhappy,” said her 
father. “‘Nervous people are always a 
care. We have had no chance like this for 
you before, and you must take it and be 
thankful for it, dear.’’ 

Three days later Madge reached the 
camp. It consisted of an old farm-house, 
made over, and ten large tents. She was 
given a bed in one of these, with a teacher, 
called a ‘Counsellor’? because she did not 
teach, and two other girls. 

“How far can you swim?’’ asked one of 
these, named Amy Winters. She went be- 
hind the screen, as she spoke, and continued 
with her disrobing for the night. 

“T can’t swim,” said poor Madge. 

“T can,” said Bertha Montford, proudly. 
“‘ Seventy-five strokes.” 

“Strokes don’t matter,’’? came a scornful 
voice from behind the screen. ‘Five of the 
girls can cover more water in fifty strokes 
than you can in seventy-five. You don’t 
use force enough, and your strokes are too 
fast. ‘The thing, after all, is how long can 
you keep up?” 

“T don’t dive as flatly as you, anyway,” 
protested Bertha. ‘Every one says that.” 

Then the counsellor came in. She was a 
tall, strong, and very charming young 
woman, in her last year at college. She 
hurried her charges to bed, and soon the 
tent was quiet. 

Madge looked out into the night. At the 
foot of the hill on which the tents stood lay 
the sleeping lake, sparkling in the light of a 
nearly full moon. It was indeed beautiful 
to look at, but to go in or upon! Madge 
shuddered. 

Early in the morning she was awakened 
by the joyful voices of her companions. 
They all wore bathing suits, and she hastily 
put on her own, and followed them to the 
beach. 

They plunged boldly in. 
shivering on the brink. 

“‘Come right in, the water’s fine,’’ they 
quoted to her. Miss Woods, the counsellor, 
came up to her. 

“You needn’t go in a bit farther than you 
want to,” she said. “Just take a quick dip.” 

Madge screwed her courage up, and ran 
in—to her knees. Then, finding the water 
really had ground beneath it, she sat down, 
and let the waves come up to her chin. It 
was delightful. 

“Not bad for the first time,” said Miss 
Woods, approvingly. ‘This afternoon you 
may stay in ten minutes.” 

The breakfast was excellent, and eaten out 
of doors. After the meal, Madge had to make 
her bed and tidy her share of the tent’s 
disorder. ‘Then came basket-ball, which she 
watched, then tennis. This seemed less 
terrifying than the game in which the girls 
had rushed and scrambled, and, indeed, 


Madge stood 
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almost fought, over a big ball, and Madge 
elected to learn the quieter game. 

As the days passed on, she began to take a 
larger share in the many sports. Always a 
good walker, she acquitted herself quite 
respectably on the climbs. She was sweet- 
tempered and unselfish, and soon made 
friends. But of the water—that is, when it 
was over her knees—she seemed incurably 
afraid. She was not allowed to enter a 
canoe, but even in the steady, flat-bottomed 
boat the girls called the “ferry” she nearly 
fainted. — , 

“Wer fear is psychical,’ said the woman 
physician to the camp director. ‘‘She must 
forget herself to overcome it.’ 

As the weeks went on, she ventured farther 
out, once almost to her shoulders. She 
learned the strokes, but was never able to 
commit herself to a sufficient depth of water 
to make tise ef her knowledge. At last, 
however, she learned to float, in the shal- 
lowest water that would bear her up, and 
then the worst terror was over. Floating 
was delightful, and when Bertha walked be- 
side her, calling out in a voice that seemed 
to come from far away :— 

“Vou're all right, now paddle your hands 
a little,’’ Madge realized that the water was 
not a greedy monster seeking her life. She 
even swam—always shoreward—from the 
depth of her shoulders. 

But nothing made the boats any less of a 
terror to her. She did learn to sit still in 
the “‘ferry,’’ clutching desperately at its 
sides, but she landed thankfully. 

One day, Miss Woods took her out alone. 
She insisted on giving her a rowing lesson, 
promising that they would keep so close to 
the shore that, even if the “tub” upset, 
Madge could walk in! 

The rowing lesson was a delight. After 
a while Madge made both arms work to- 
gether, and she kept stroke with her teacher. 

“TLet’s go a little farther out,’’ was her 
own suggestion. 

She rowed a little after that every day. 
Again and again, as she realized that she was 
above her own depth, a sick fear would make 
her heart come fluttering to her mouth, and 
she would beg Miss Woods to go nearer 
land. But she gloried in her growing ability 
to manage the boat, and often sat alone in it, 
playing with the oars, the boat being secured 
to the dock by a long rope! 

All through the summer visitors came and 
went. About the middle of August a new 
coloted cook arrived, with a little girl of 
six, who was at once denominated as “a 
cunning little coon.’’ The girls took a great 
fancy to her, and little Molly, in pink rompers, 
learned to wade up to her waist, and to en- 
joy being ‘‘splashed”’ by the girls as they 
plunged by her. 

Madge would often take her in the boat, 
and stand in the water beside her, while they 
watched the big girls, who were accomplished 
divers, spring from, dance from, and somer- 
sault from the big float, away in the 
water. Madge had never managed to even 
consider swimming out to it, though seven 
girls, all younger than herself, had done so 
repeatedly. , 

Two of the counsellors always hovered 
round the swimmers in boats, and ecca- 
sionally took Molly with them. 

And then — —}, 

How it happened, they never quite knew. 
Some one had promised to bring her in, some 
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one had forgotten! Perhaps she had been 
hidden by the raincoat on the float. At any 
rate, left she was, and Madge found it out! 

She had been the first to dress after bath- 
ing, and had run to the beach for her book. 
A cry smote her ears. Looking across the 
water, now ruffled by a stiff breeze, she could 
see Molly, a forlorn little figure, alone on the 
float. And the water round the float was 
nine feet deep. 

The waves were moving the floating floor! 
It swayed up and down! ‘The little thing 
might slip at any moment. Madge turned 
to run up the hill, to the tents, for aid. But 
Molly’s wails increased. She had seen, as 
she thought, a rescuer, and now the rescuer 
seemed to be deserting her! 

“Oh, you'll fall in, you'll fall in!” cried 
Madge, in terror. Then, hardly knowing 
what she was about, the “coward’’ untied 
the ferry from the dock, sprang in, and rowed 
as swiftly as she could across to the float. 

She thought only of Molly, and she knew 
no fear now. She had to row right round 
the float, as the little girl was clutching the 
farther post. The float had dipped shore- 
ward, and she had fallen, and scrambled up 
the wrong way. 

Molly began to run to the boat. 

“Stay still, Molly,” cried Madge. 
till I get you.” 

It was not easy work to throw the rope 
round the post, to pull the boat to the float, 
and to draw Molly in. Madge trembled 
once, as the ‘‘ferry’’ shipped a little water, 
but she kept her head, and the middle of the 
boat. . Rowing back was easy, as the wind 
was in her favor. 

When she neared the dock, a dozen voices 
cheered her, a couple of dozen hands hin- 
dered each other in drawing Molly from the 
boat, and hurrying her to the kitchen, where 
her mother was making biscuit for supper, 
in blissful unconsciousness of her baby’s 
danger. 

“Madge, Madge! 
everybody. 

“Weren’t you scared?” 

“T wasn’t,’’ said Madge, serenely. 
wasn’t time to be scared.” 

And she took home the second rowing 
prize! 


The Persian and his Three Sons. 


There was once a Persian ruler who had 
three sons. The father owned a beautiful 
pearl, and he wished to give it to that one 
of his sons who had shown himself the noblest. 
Accordingly, he called them all together, and 
asked each of them what had been the most 
praiseworthy deed he had performed during 
the last three months. 

The eldest son spoke first. He said: ‘‘On 
my journey last week I was intrusted with a 
number of valuable jewels. The merchant 
who sent them took no account of them. 
One or two would never have been missed, 
and I might easily have made myself rich. 
But I did no such thing. I carried the parcel 
as safely as if it had been my own.’’ 

“My son,” said the father, ‘‘you were 
honest, it is true, and you have done well. 
But you could hardly have acted otherwise 
without shame.” 

Then the second son spoke. He said: 
“As I was walking the other day, I saw a 
child playing by the lake, and, while I watched 
him, he fell in. I swam in after him, and 
saved him.” 


“Wait 


Why, Madge!” shouted 


“There 
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“You also have done your duty,” said the 
old man; “but you could hardly have left 
the child to drown.” 

It was now the third son’s turn. He said: 
“As I crossed the mountains the other day, 
I saw near the edge of a dangerous precipice 
a man who has hated me and has done me 
harm. He had sat down to rest and had 
fallen asleep. I would have passed on my 
way without a word, but something within 
me called to me to go back and wake him. 
This I did, knowing all the time that he 
would not understand, and that he would be 
angry with me, as indeed he was.”’ 

“My son,’’ cried the father, “the pearl is 
yours! To do good, without hope of favor 
or reward, to those who have wronged us, is 
to. be truly noble.” —Adapted by Mrs. Charles 
A. Lane, in the “ First Book of Religion.” 


Mrs. Pussy-cat’s Surprise. 


Out in the back yard one morning there 
were the old gray horse, which drew the cart 
when the children went out for a ride; the 
cow, which gave the fresh, sweet milk for the 
children’s breakfast; the duck, with her six 
black and yellow little ducks; and the little 
black hen with her soft little yellow chickens. 

The little black hen scratched up a worm, 
and while the chickens were eating it the hen 
said to the duck: ‘‘I wonder what has become 
of Mrs. Pussy-cat? I have not seen her for 
a long time.” 

And just then who should come down the 
walk which led from the stable to the back 
door but Mrs. Pussy-cat. She held her head 
high wp in the air and looked neither to the 
right nor to the left, but walked straight to 
the house for her breakfast. 

“My!” said the hen, ‘“‘I wonder what has 
happened to make her so proud.”’ 

“J never could guess,’’ said the duck, 
“but it must be something good.”’ 

The next morning they were all out in the 
yard again, and while the little hen scratched 
around she kept one eye on the stable door. 
By and by Mrs. Pussy-cat came out with her 
head held high in the air and looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. Even the old 
horse and the cow were interested now, and 
they came nearer in order to hear what the 
hen had to say. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Pussy-cat,’’ and 
Mrs. Pussy-cat said, ‘“Good-morning, Mrs. 
Hen.” 

“You look very proud and happy,” said 
Mrs. Hen, and Mrs. Pussy-cat said: ‘‘ Proud 
I am, and I have cause to be. You would 
think so, too, if the cause you’d see.”’ 

And then she just walked on past them all. 
“Did you ever?”’ said the little hen. ‘Did 
you ever? What can it be?”’ 

“Well,” said the duck, ‘‘to-morrow I'll 
ask her.” 

The next morning the duck stayed near 
the walk, and they all waited for Mrs. Pussy- 
cat to come. 

“Quack, quack. Good-morning,” said the 
duck. 

“‘Good-morning,” said Mrs. Pussy-cat. 

“You look very proud and happy this 
morning,’’ said the duck. 

“Proud I am, and I have cause to be. 
You would think so, too, if the cause you’d 
see,’ said Mrs. Pussy-cat, and then just 
walked on. 

“T don’t believe we shall ever find out,” 
said the little hen. 
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Then the cow, who had been listening, 
suid, ‘‘To-morrow morning I’ll ask her.’ 

So the next morning they again waited for 
Mrs. Pussy-cat. Even the old horse left a 
patch of sweet green grass and came over near 
the walk. When she saw Mrs. Pussy-cat 
coming, the old cow stood in the middle of the 


walk and said: ‘‘Moo! moo! Good-morn- 
ing.’ And ‘‘Good-morning,’ said Mrs. 
Pussy-cat. 


“We should like to know why you seem so 
proud and happy,” said the cow. 

“Proud I am, and I have cause to be. You 
would think so, too, if the cause you'd see,” 
said Mrs. Pussy-cat, and walked around the 
cow and up to the house. 

“TI am just discouraged,”’ said the hen, 
‘and, oh, dear! I do want to know what has 
happened.” 

“Never mind,” said the old horse, “to- 
morrow I’ll ask her.’”” And the next morning 
when he saw Mrs. Pussy-cat coming he went 
to meet her, and he said, ‘‘Good-morning, 
Mrs. Pussy-cat,’? and Mrs. Pussy-cat said, 
“‘Good-morning, Mr. Horse.’ 

‘JT wonder,”’ said the horse, ‘‘why you look 
so proud and happy.” 

Now the pussy-cat loved the old horse 
best of all, so she rubbed against his legs and 
said: ‘“‘Proud I am, and I have cause to be. 
If you'll wait until to-morrow, the cause 
you'll see.”’ 

The next morning they were all out in the 
yard early. The cow, while she chewed; 
the horse, while he ate his grass; the duck, 
as she waddled around, and the hen, as she 
scratched,-—were all watching the stable door. 
Finally, there came Mrs. Pussy-cat and be- 
hind her were—four little baby kittens. One 
was white and one was black, and one was 
gray and one was black and white spotted, 
and they were all looking around, as if they 
were trying to see everything at once. Mrs. 
Pussy-cat led them proudly up the walk, and 
when the horse and the cow, the duck and the 
hen, came crowding around; she said:— 

‘Proud I am, and I have cause to be. I 
know you think so, too, now the cause you 
see,” 

And they all did think so. Don’t you?— 
Josephine Williams, in Kindergarten Meview. 


Modest. 


History tells of many military heroes who 
were as modest as they were brave. An 
extreme instance of this combination of 
qualities was the character of Gen. Langdon, 

The general was, in the opinion of the 
venerable field-marshal, D’Azemberg, so dis- 
tinguished and so absurdly modest that he 
deserved a rebuke. 

One day when the two men were having 
an audience with the Queen of Hungary, 
Langdon having stepped aside for a moment, 
the queen said, “‘Why, where is Gen. Lang- 
don?” 

“Madam,” replied the field-marshal, ‘‘ he is 
no doubt hiding behind tke door, frightened 
at his bravery.” 


Eleanor, aged six, had been going to 
school only a few weeks. She had learned 
to raise her hand if she wanted anything. 
One day she put this into effect when she 
was sent to the chicken house to get eggs. 
Just as she reached the chicken-house door, 
her mother heard her say, “All you chickens 


i that have laid an egg, raise your hands.” 
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Send me abroad that I may love the earth; 
Pour round me loneliness in desert space, 
Lest the society I lose for aye 

Of things I love and dwell with face to face. 
We see not Beauty, seeing her alway; 

And the stars’ nightly birth 

Is beautiful through intervening day. 
Unseal mine eyes with dearth; 

Send me abroad that I may love the earth! 


Send me abroad, O God, even from thee, 
Could so the inner vision be made keen 
To sense the Presence; for so frail is sight, 
Being too much the All, thou art unseen. 
Tf that aloofness wherein broods the night 
My element could be, 
Perchance the heart might worship thee aright, 
And so remerge with thee, 
A spirit wave within a spirit sea. 
—Goltfried Hult. 


Beverly’s Corner-stone. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


There are corner-stones and corner-stones. 
One is set in the foundation of a character 
or a nation; another, in a structure of brick 
or stone, which is often far less durable than 
the former. Our corner-stone was set in 
the fine building with which our people hope 
to meet the question of raising up their sons 
and doing justice to the stranger within our 
gates. Among the first contributions to be 
offered the Fund Committee was a substan- 
tial one from President Taft; and for that 
reason no less than for others as obvious it 
seemed natural that he should perform the 
service of honor in laying the corner-stone. 
The day set apart, August 24, was a perfect 
one, and our people were early awake and 
much in evidence. Also hundreds poured 
into the city, and all traffic was suspended 
during the middle of the day. ‘The enthusi- 
asm generated in the spring by the work of 
raising the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars had been steadily maintained, 
though the task undertaken almost simul- 
taneously with the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association might easily have been 
overshadowed. Certainly there were many 
among the summer residents who gave 
liberally to both. Not fora moment has one 
jot or tittle of interest abated during the 
months that have intervened. 

Upon the site chosen for the building 
stood an old wooden business block and 
several dwelling-houses, tenanted and in fair 
condition, but all of which could well be 
spared from a conspicuous corner and centre 
of our growing city. The old structures 
have been torn down or moved away. It 
has been said that Beverly people would not 
again consent to the moving of buildings 
through the public thoroughfares, their 
slow and stilted progress interfering for so 
long with the railway lines and also with 
telephone and electric wires. But all that 
was over on August 24. The sun looked 
down into a great cellar, deep and wide, 
over which had been spread a temporary 
flooring upon which sat the guests invited 
to witness the ceremony. Doubtless the 
“four hundred’? were there, but certainly 
there were many who would not be so classed, 
and who must have been remembered for 
past services and faithfulness to the city’s 
interest. 
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On a small raised platform in the south- 
west corner sat the officers and speakers. 
Since the laying of that first corner-stone 
in Solomon’s Temple, the north-east corner 
has seemed the accepted spot, but there were 
good and sufficient reasons why it could not 
be selected for this particular stone. ‘The 
streets for a considerable distance around 
had been roped off, thus insuring quiet and 
protection for the participants, which made 
a desirable change from the crowding and 
confusion of Grand Army Day a year ago. 
Promptly at the hour Chairman Cole arose 
and opened the proceedings. He was fol- 
lowed by Melville Woodbury as chairman 
of the Campaign Committee. He, in turn, 
by Rev. Arthur Derbyshire, pastor of the 
Washington Street Church. Then, with a 
mighty welcome, came President Taft, 
whose brief but happy remarks were heard 
in breathless silence by the big crowd of 
seven thousand or more. Then the Presi- 
dent picked up the trowel and proceeded to 
his job, which he accomplished in a-most 
workman-like manner, using thirty-four 
trowels of mortar. All present joined in 
singing ‘“‘America,’’ the President lending his 
voice to the chorus. And the benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. Paul Harris Drake 
of the Universalist church. 

On no occasion since the advent among 
us of America’s Chief Executive has the 
President appeared to better advantage; 
and Beverly parents will tell their children’s 
children of the native kindliness and natural 
goodness with which he impressed one and 
all. Political standards and criticism not- 
withstanding, we are constantly led to feel 
the presence of an unusual personality in 
our midst. Following so much that was 
brilliant, even spectacular, in a preceding 
administration, his threatened, from the 
first, to be a thankless task; but, though he 
suffer at times by comparison with more 
blatant contemporaries, he has touched 
many a responsive chord since taking up the 
Beverly home, not the least of which was his 
unsolicited contribution to the Beverly 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

But, apropos of the prospective building 
and the denominational attitude, there 
is still much feeling, and it seems clearly a 
matter of justice delayed that old time 
differences of theology and doctrine should 
stand in the way of harmony at such a 
time. Imagine the smiles of posterity when, 
looking back to this day, our descendants 
shall take note of the petty differences in a 
growing and up-to-date community like 
this. To think that a President of the United 
States, a conservative, consistent gentle- 
man, should be called upon to perform such 
a service for an organization in whose con- 
duct or control he can have no voice whatever, 
because, forsooth, he is not a Christian when 
measured by the requirements of certain 
ecclesiastical bodies! 

The building in Beverly will stand next 
door to St. Mary’s fine new Catholic church. 
Much is heard in these days about the en- 
croachments of that great church which owes 
allegiance to a foreign potentate, and 
which, while growing rapidly in numbers and 
power, is, as we often are made to feel, not 
quite in sympathy with republican institutions. 
But what have the Catholics to say regarding 
the example of their neighbors across the 
way? For the new building, which we hope 
will minister alike to orthodox and liberal, 
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is just over the way from St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Chapel. Here Mrs. Taft attends ser- 
vice when not with her husband at the Old 
South. The Episcopalians are, I believe, 
self-excluded from the conduct of the Asso- 
ciation. Then the Unitarian, the fine old 
church home and centre, whose gracious 
and gifted pastor is at this writing on his 
return trip from Berlin, must feel itself 
quite debarred or else swallow a big lump 
of perfectly honest pride. Criticism was 
made at the time of the fund-raising because 
certain generous and competent Unitarians 
refused to contribute. Suppose they had 
so done. Are they not placed in the anoma- 
lous position of buying their way into the 
social or spectacular part of the performance, 
while forced to remember that their opinions 
as to its management or control do not 
count a farthing’s worth? ‘Ten to one, the 
sons of these men will not greatly need its 
ministrations. Doubtless their homes sup- 
ply about all’ they.need in that line. So it 
becomes, to the Unitarian, simply another 
case of philanthropy on general principles. 
Many of those who refused to give had 
planted their feet firmly on the grand old 
principle of democracy,—the principle that 
animated those colonial dames who drank 
their tea on the roof of a house in the neigh- 
boring town of Danvers, while the disguised 
apostles of freedom, with shout and cheer, 
emptied the chests of tea into Boston Har- 
bor, bidding defiance to King George and 
the English Parliament. I sometimes think 
that King George still lives and reigns 
rampant among us, but since that day taxa- 
tion without representation has been a 
diminishing evil in this land of the free. 
So that we who are Unitarians, who feel 
with Tennyson that we are “‘the heirs of all 
the ages, in the foremost files of time,’ and 
who do aspire to represent the fair level of 
human intelligence, cannot meekly bend the 
knee and let it pass. 

Perhaps there is little of bitterness in the 
attitude of people at large. Perhaps it is 
true that these differences will shortly pass 
into that limbo prepared for worn-out 
opinions. But over those who claim the tea- 
party spirit, and still feel the vibrations from 
tea-party days, there creeps a feeling that 
lukewarmness on such a subject is less de- 
sirable than a square issue and stand by it. 

With the separation of Church and State 
there befell a new and broader human era, 
and recent developments in France and Spain 
bespeak continued progress in the same di- 
rection. Moreover, what is the city but an 
epitome of the State? If a just administra- 
tion controls the city, may not the State care 
for itself? Why, then, should not a public 
organization in which all the people share 
be freed of that denominational consorship 
which in these days savors of so much that is 
petty and irksome? What, in brief, con- 
stitutes a Christian? If the teachings of 
Christ are to be taken as in any degree au- 
thoritative, how can we escape the inference of 
“he who doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven’”’? What can be plainer than 
his words spoken in rebuke of those who 
cried, ‘‘Lord, Lord,’”? and who hoped to be 
heard because of their much speaking? If 
my intellect or yours accepts or rejects a 
miracle or two, what then? Personally, I 
discredit many of the miracles, conspicu- 
ously that of the miraculous birth, while I 
fully accept that of the resurrection, be- 
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lieving that Christ was seen in his spiritual 
or ethereal body. I have talked with many 
orthodox Christians who, when pinned down 
to it, confessed themselves as sadly lacking in 
that faith which could accept the soul’s 
immortality, or continued conscious exist- 
ence of the human being. Thus we see 
that one thinking mind will reject what an- 
other accepts; and any institution conducted 
for the public good in a public way and asking 
public support should be spared that lack 
of harmony which is born of conflicting 
opinions. Ina great democracy upon which 
the eyes of the whole world are fixed, and 
for whose decisions the race expectantly 
waits, it is certain that the finger of shame 
will shortly be pointed at all those men and 
women who, for the bolstering up of their 
private opinions, shall utilize public in- 
stitutions, making them subservient to 
anything less than the broadest perceptions 
of humanity. 
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ministry, but who are handicapped by 
insufficient training. Each ought to have 
two or three years at college: neither has 
the necessary money. ‘The effectiveness of 
their service would be greatly increased if 
they could be loaned enough money to se- 
cure the desired enrichment of their intel- 
lectual life. Surely it is not too much to 
ask that the Association should be put in a 
position adequately to deal with such cases. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thomas Dwight Howard. 


Tuesday, September 6, Mr. Howard died 
at Peterboro, N.H., where he had gone for 
a visit to the home of his sister. He was 
born in Springfield, Mass., Dec. 25, 1826, 
and took the degree of A.B. at Harvard 
College in 1848. He was ordained in Perry, 
Me., Sept. 29, 1852, and remained there 
until Feb. 1, 1862. He became chaplain of 
the 88th United States Colored Infantry 
Jan. 20, 1864. Afterward he was chaplain 
of the 78th United States Colored Infantry. 
In 1866 he was settled at Berlin, Wis., where 
he remained two years. He then served 
at Sheboygan, Wis., for a year. He was 
settled at Petersham, Mass., in 1870, remain- 
ing there four years. After that he was 
appointed secretary of the Commissioner 
of Prisons, which office he held from 1874 
to 1879. He was settled in Charlestown, 
N.H., May 5, 1880, and remained there until 
November, 1901. After that he took up 
his residence in Springfield, Mass., where he 
was born and where his kindred had lived for 
several generations. He left the ministry 
at the age of seventy-five, although still 
vigorous in body and mind, and enjoyed 
nearly ten years of social activity, being in- 
terested in all movements which tend to 
the amelioration of the evils which afflict 
human society. He was never an offensive 
partisan, although his sympathies were 
active, and where his interests were involved 
he gave himself with all his strength. Few 
men in our ministry have been more sane, 
sound, helpful, and wholesome in their in- 
fluence upon society, Hewas one of those 
excellent men who, without possessing 
talents which attract public noise and win 
popularity, was still useful beyond the 
majority of his fellows, 


Theological Education. 


. BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


I wish to point out to our Unitarian 
churches a way by which they can aid in 
stimulating the supply of well-trained can- 
didates for their pulpits. Every year young 
men seek admission to our Divinity Schools 
who have received inadequate preliminary 
education and who cannot afford to go to 
college. Often they are youths of promise 
who are really anxious to enter our ministry. 
Our divinity schools are confronted by the 
alternative of shutting out these men whom 
our churches need or of lowering their own 
standards of scholarship to fit the capacities 
of untrained and immature minds. Such 
an alternative ought not to be forced upon 
them, for we cannot afford either to lose a 
single promising man for our work or to lower 
the intellectual standards of our ministry. 
We have scholarships for promising youths 
after they have once entered our schools, 
but we have no fund upon which we can draw 
for the benefit of these youths who need 
more education before they enter upon their 
theological studies. The solution of the 
difficulty lies in the creation of a loan fund 
to enable youths of the type in question to 
obtain the desired preliminary training. 
Money from such a fund should be advanced 
to students in the form of a loan, adequately 
guaranteed, to be repaid at the end of a 
specified period, it being left to the discretion 
of the trustees of the fund to cancel the ob- 
ligation where circumstances warrant such a 
course. No pledge of entering our ministry 
should be exacted from the recipients of loans, 
—though naturally the loans would be made 
only to youths who seriously intended to 
serve our churches, and who seemed worth 
educating,—for no form of compulsion 
should be put upon any one actually to enter 
the ministry if he finds himself disqualified 
therefor. There would be no real loss in 
such cases: the youth would have his educa- 
tion, and the repayment of the loan would 
be duly required. ; 

Are there not men and women in our 
churches who are sufficiently interested to 
contribute to the formation of such a fund or 
to put into the hands of the American Uni- 
tarian Association small sums, to be used as 
oceasion arises? At the present moment 
I know of two youths who desire to enter our 


Susan Hale. 


Edward Everett Hale always took great 
satisfaction in the society of his sister Susan, 
who was an artist and a woman of uncommon 
intellectual ability. She not only filled a 
place of her own, but was an efficient helper 
of her brother, whom she assisted constantly 
in his literary work. She made her home at 
his house in Roxbury, and was well known 
among artists andall who were interested in 
water-color. She wrote ‘“‘Life and Letters of 
Thomas Gold Appleton,’’ a series of sketches 
of travel for young people, called “‘A Family 
Flight,” and many other things of more than 
transient interest. We take from the Boston 
Transcript the following paragraphs, written 
by Rev. George L. Chaney :— 

“In the death of Susan Hale at her coun- 
try home, Matunuck, R.I., the world loses 
not only a brilliant intellect, but an un- 
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usually strong and vigorous personality. 
She had travelled widely, read extensively, 
and met interesting persons all over the 
world. She was an artist, a writer, a teacher, 
and lecturer, but above all these she was the 
best companion that ever lived. It was im- 
possible to have a dull moment in her com- 
pany. Her keen sense of humor and power 
of expression gave an interest to even the 
common events of life, and her letters, es- 
pecially on her travels, were the delight 
of her friends. Like her brother, the late 
Edward Everett Hale, she was democratic 
in her friendships, and cared nothing for the 
social position of those she met as long as 
they were natural human beings. She was 
equally courteous to high and low. All 
her household loved her, and she understood 
and loved them, and the country neighbors 
knew her as a friend. 

“She had that rare power of adapting her- 
self to any society or place, and was equally 
at home in New York or Algiers, in Chi- 
cago or Naples. A true Bohemian in the 
best sense of the word and an ardent lover 
of nature, she cared little for the formal 
conventions of life, but did her own think- 
ing and lived an independent, active life, 
supporting herself for many years by teach- 
ing and writing. At Matunuck, where for 
many years she kept open house for the 
family and their friends, she was an ideal 
hostess. ‘There was only one rule in her 
household and that was to be on hand at 
meals. And what a pleasure those meals 
were, where even the table talk moulded 
many a young life by the cheerful and 
healthful views expressed more than years 
of teaching or book learning could have done. 

“Up to her seventieth year she was blessed 
with superb health, and took her morning 
dive into the pond at the back of the ‘Red 
House’ as regularly as the sun rose. In 
later years, when her health began to fail, 
she met the ills of life with courage, phi- 
losophy, and cheerfulness. We who knew 
and loved her will never forget the happi- 
ness she brought into our lives, and the 
memory of the happy days spent in her 
good company will last until we also are 
gathered to our fathers.”’ 


One Hundred Years of Peace. 

Dr. James L,. Tryon, assistant secretary of 
the American Peace Society, finds in America 
a cordial response to the proposal to cele- 
brate the century of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, which will 
be marked by the anniversary of the signing 
of the treaty of Ghent in 1914. He has 
given to the press letters from leading 
thinkers, educators, and others, received by 
him preparatory to a meeting in Toronto of 
the One Hundred Years Peace Society. 
This organization, recently formed by repre- 
sentatives from trade, peace, historical, and 
other bodies, is intended to furnish the towns 
and cities of the American-Canadian border 
with a means for associated work in the 
interests of the celebration. 

The letters show a sincere feeling of fra- 
ternity in America for Canada and Great 
Britain. Several of them comment on the 
benefits of the Rush-Bagot agreement made 
in 1817, which pledged the United States and 
Great Britain to refrain from building 
armaments on the Great Lakes, and hold it 
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up as a practical example for the world to 
follow. 

Others letters praise the successful use of 
peaceful methods for the settlement of con- 
troversies between the two nations. Prof. 
Hart says, ‘‘No two nations in the world 
have ever harmonized so many apparently 
insoluble difficulties by arbitration or by 
mutual concessions and agreements.”’ Mr. 
Mead proposes that the celebration culmi- 
nate in the signing between Great Britain 
and the United States of a treaty of unlimited 
arbitration for all questions that cannot be 
settled by diplomatic means. Americans 
and Canadians of the French race see peace 
assured for themselves in the future in the 
perfect accord-that the centennial will tend 
to promote, as a quarrel between the two 
countries would necessarily array the French 
in America against their kindred in Canada, 
according to whether their allegiance belonged 
to Great Britain or the United States. 

Ex-Secretary Olney says the celebration 
should be national in character, and should 
be of a nature and on a scale commensurate 
with the great place in the world occupied 
by the English-speaking countries that 
engage in it. President Lowell believes 
that, as a matter of policy and sentiment, 
all military forms of demonstration should be 
excluded from the occasion. This is the 
typical American view of the anniversary, as 
far as has been ascertained from a consensus 
of opinion taken by the Information Bureau 
of the American Peace Society. The society 
itself stands for a celebration best suited to 
honor and promote international fraternity. 
Secretary Trueblood suggests as a leading 
feature of the anniversary a great parade 
of the merchant marine of both nations. 
Both he and President Lowell also propose 
the commemoration of the growth and 
mutual assistance of the educational insti- 
tutions of the United States and Canada. 
Gov. Pothier believes that mutual advan- 
tages will result from the better under- 
standing that the celebration will make 
between ‘‘the citizens of the two countries 
whose commercial interests are so largely 
identical.” 


English Temperance Reform. 


The spirit of reform has touched the 
public house in England. Advocates of 
sobriety have attacked the liquor trade 
from two opposite points of view. The 
prohibition advocates are on one side and 
working toward the same end; but in an 
entirely different way are a group of social 
reformers who regard the use of intoxi- 
cants, taken in moderation, not only as harm- 
less, but positively beneficial, but who are 
keen to remove the stigma of drunkenness 
from the country. This class regards the 
public house as an established institution, 
and are aiming at its reformation. They 
are trying to change the licensed places 
from mere drinking places to houses of re- 
freshment, where food and liquors shall be 
served and the temptation to overindul- 
gence in alcohol be lessened. This group 
of reformers are organized under the “‘ Public 
House Trust Companies,”’ of which there are 
now over thirty in the United Kingdom, 
having control of 240 public houses. A 
reporter of the London Daily News, after a 
visit to some of these public houses, says: 
“The premises visited varied from a typical 
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village inn to a high-class residential hotel. 
Each house is under the care of a manager, 
with a fixed salary and a commission on the 
sale of all non-alcoholic refreshments. All 
excisable articles are ordered and paid for 
by the head office only. Each house is visited 
and examined at irregular intervals by the 
managing director or secretary. The maxi- 
mum dividend is limited to 5 per cent. 
Thus the manager has no interest in pushing 
the sale of intoxicants, but, on the other hand 
he gains by the sale of non-alcoholic refresh- 
ments.” : 

During the last nine years the experi- 
ence of the trust has been that the pro- 
portion of non-alcoholic drinks taken is grad- 
ually rising and the sale of intoxicants is 
diminishing. It is an interesting experi- 
ment, and based on a good principle. 
Whether the claim of the trust in respect 
to the sale of intoxicants would be borne 
out by other statistics or not, the effort 
is in the right direction. If a man is given 
to take too much, he would better do it in a 
respectable place than a disreputable one. 
And all the time the unwritten code of the 
respectable place is helping the weak man 
balance himself. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


Communications for this column are invited, and may be 
sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Boston Federation of Young People’s Unions. 
The Federation has a sub-committee, known 
as The Friendly Service Committee, which 
is active in many helpful ways. It has 
established a loan fund at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, for the benefit of patients 
who need special apparatus which they are 
not able to pay for at once, such as braces 
of different kinds, splints, etc. Loans for 
this purpose are made from the fund, which 
may be repaid in small sums, and often they 
are of the greatest service. The committee 
also contributes to the Lunch Money Fund 
at the hospital, which provides luncheons 
for patients who cannot receive attention 
until after the noon hour is past. It has met 
the necessities of many individuals, and is 
always ready to do what it can for the sick 
and the unfortunate. 

Milton (Mass.), First Parish, Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, minister—The conception of the 
church held in the First Parish is that it 
should be the inspirer rather than the director 
of social service work. It strives to give 
the desire for service, while it leaves to the 
individual the choice of the channels in 
which this service may find expression. ‘To 
ascertain how well this theory works, a 
meeting was held in the Parish House in the 
late spring, when a number of our people 
who are engaged in community welfare- 
work were asked to come and tell of their 
work in a five-minute talk. It did not by 
any means exhaust the resources of people 
or subjects, but there were twelve brief 
addresses on twelve different topics by as 
many active workers. The subjects were 
the following: The Milton Hospital, The 
Milton Convalescent Home, The Milton 
Education Society, The Milton District 
Nurse, The Milton Social Service League, 
The Dorchester Industrial School for Girls, 
The Animal Rescue League, The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The 
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Children’s Mission, The Boston Associated 
Charities, The Milton Overseers of the Poor, 
and The Boston Home for Incurables. 
Several more might well have been included, 
but this was all there was time for. The 
meeting was very enthusiastic and impres- 
sive, and was representative of the large 
public spirit which the Milton church is 
helpful in creating and sustaining. 

Buffalo (N.Y.), First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton, minister —The 
last year in Buffalo has been one of ex- 
traordinary social activity. Among several 
important movements one of special interest 
has been the Buffalo Seminar. This was a 
group of about one hundred and fifty people, 
recruited by personal invitation from four 
churches, which united informally for the 
purpose,—the First Presbyterian, West- 
minster Presbyterian, Trinity Episcopal, and 
the First Unitarian. ‘The Seminar grew 
out of a smaHer group, representing the 
same -four churches, which had met the 
winter before under the leadership of Rev. 
Samuel Van Vranken Hokmes of West- 
minster Church. Its membership was di- 
vided into twelve groups, for the personal 
investigation and discussion of the follow- 
ing subjects, which formed the programme 
for the winter :— 
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1. Discussion of Map, showing the dis- 
tribution of races and religions, location of 
railroads and factories, of parks and play- 
grounds, of settlements, missions, and sa- 
loons, 

2. Education,—public, parochial, techni- 
cal, and night schools. 

3. Recreation,—social clubs, saloons, cheap 
theatres, parks, playgrounds, etc. 

4. The Poles,—their occupations, wages, 
housing, standards of living, citizenship, etc. 

5. Other Nationalities—the Germans, 
Italians, Syrians, and Greeks. 

6. Labor of Women and Children. 

7. Labor in Mercantile Establishments,— 
wages, hours, welfare work, sweat-shops, etc. 

8. Labor in Factories,—wages, hours, acci- 
dents, occupational diseases, etc. 

9. Local Labor Unions,—what they stand 
for and what they are doing. 

10. The Decencies which a Laborer’s 
Wage in Buffalo forbids. 

11. The Forces which make for American- 
ization and the Forces which hamper it. 

12. The Church as a Social Factor in 
Buffalo. 


Meetings were held twice a month at 
Westminster Church, with an average at- 
tendance of ninety. Interest in the dis- 
cussions was keen, and very much signifi- 
cant information concerning life in Buffalo, 
especially for the immigrants and the labor- 
ing masses, was brought before the member- 
ship, which contained men and women of 
high standing, wealth, and influence in the 
community, as well as men in public life 
and social workers. The work at Neigh- 
borhood House, the social settlement sus- 
tained by the First Unitarian Church, has 
gone forward prosperously, in spite of 
unavoidable changes in leadership during 
the year. Mrs. G. Redfield Coburn, a 
graduate of the Tuckerman School, served 
as head worker from September to December, 
when illness compelled her to withdraw. A 
committee of the Executive Board, consist- 
ing of Miss Sara L. Truscott, a former head 
worker, Miss Edith B. Wilson and Miss 
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Jennie E. Jones, carried on the work very. 
efficiently from January to March. During 
April and May Miss Edith Fosdick, a 
Vassar graduate who had worked in New 
York settlements for several years, gave 
acceptable service as head worker, having 
the assistance of five other residents and 
over fifty volunteers, most of whom were 
supplied by the First Unitarian Church. 
The minister of the church, besides serving 
on the Executive Board of the house, has 
been made chairman of Sycamore District 
Committee, No. 3, of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, which has oversight of the 
needy families in a large district of the city 
in which Neighborhood House and also 
Westminster House, the settlement sus- 
tained by Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
are situated. In addition to the work with 
clubs and classes, which reaches over seven 
hundred and fifty persons weekly, Neigh- 
borhood House is a centre for a large amount 
of friendly visiting, and accommodates the 
College Créche, a day nursery for children 
whose mothers go out to work. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


A New Profession. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT, 


The Sunday-school has been regarded by 
different churches and in different times as 
a school of religious literature and history, 
as a place of entertainment for restless 
children during an hour on Sunday, and as 
a convenient field for Christian evangelism. 
A new conception is arising, which sees it to 
be a place for religious and moral culture. 
We are beginning to see that Christian char- 
acter is none other than highest manhood 
and womanhood. ‘The most important and 
most difficult of all arts is the art of right 
living. Those, therefore, who undertake to 
train youth for life should be prepared for 
their work. Sunday-school superintending 
and teaching, instead of being left to chance 
invitations or overflowing good will, should 
be made one of the most serious considera- 
tions of every church, since uponthe fitness 
of those in these positions depends the well 
being of the church and of the lives intrusted 
to its guidance. 

Three things need special emphasis. The 
first is that the work undertaken by those 
who would guide youth religiously is of pe- 
culiar difficulty. It is highly technical, and 
can be performed at its best only by those 
who are well prepared. . The jaunty rashness 
of many teachers and the hopeless and help- 
less despondency of others promise little 
for the welfare of childhood. Not until 
we have secured in our schools the best 
persons, and not until these shall devote 
themselves to the work with a whole-hearted 
earnestness, shall we gain the results we are 
entitled to expect. 

The second matter to be emphasized is 
that such considerations, instead of driving 


* those now in these positions of trust from 


their work, should rather stimulate them to a 
better preparation. In the majority of cases 
the officers and teachers now employed are 
the best persons that can be secured, so that 
their withdrawal frequently, if not generally, 
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means harm instead of help to the work. 
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If| of pastors and churches a right understand- 


these persons, instead of embarrassing the | ing of the opportunity offered in the Sunday- 


pastor and committee by their resignation, 
would resolve to give to their work such 
time and effort as it deserves, the desired 
result would follow. If they were asked 
to take part in a public dramatic perform- 
ance, they would devote hours and evenings 
without stint to preparation. To realize 
that the teaching of a class or the direction of 
a Sunday-school is a work of greater impor- 
tance than any other they are likely to be 
called to perform should lead to the devotion 
of adequate time to preparation. 

The third point is that we should aim at 
a final efficiency in this field that cannot 
well be attained at present. It is just here 
that the work we are considering becomes 
what we have called a ‘‘new profession.” 
Hardly a day goes by without some inquiry 
coming to this office from Sunday-school or 
church officials for skilled workers, to be paid 
a modest salary and expected to render a 
certain amount of expert service. The 
demand for paid superintendents and teach- 
ers among our Sunday-schools far outruns 
the supply. The Tuckerman School is doing 
fine work preparing such leaders, and indi- 
cations now are that every graduate of that 
school who does faithful work will receive 
employment. This ought to encourage a 
much larger attendance. For those who 
are unable to attend this or any other school 
of religious pedagogy, there are books and 
periodicals whose careful reading cannot 
fail to be of great service. 

There is need of awakening in the minds 


school and of stimulating in the minds of 
those already employed in the work a desire 
to do that work in the best possible way. A 
people accustomed to the payment of public 
school teachers and ministers should not 
find it difficult to see that in this field also 
professional training is of value and should 
be secured and rewarded by adequate recog- 
nition and compensation. It is only by 
taking the matter seriously that satisfactory 
ends can be accomplished, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Union-at-Large. 


The time has arrived when our colleges 
and boarding-schools are reopening their 
doors and our young people ate leaving the 
home-roof and the home influence for dormi- 
tory life and various outside detractions. 
Not all our young people who leave home at 
this season of the year attend school: many 
go for purpose of business. It is all these 
away from home, either permanently or 
temporarily, that the Union-at-Large wishes 
to interest. 

There is a committee having in charge 
this special branch of our work, and this 
committee desires to secure as many nates 
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as possible of such absent young people. 
If there is a young man in your church, 
whether or not he has ever been connected 
with a young people’s society, who has gone 
to a distant city, or a young woman who is 
teaching in some remote country village, 
their names and addresses should be sent 
at once to Miss Torr, the office secretary, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. We 
should be glad to have the minister attend 
to this matter, and quite often he does, as 
he certainly is as anxious as any one to have 
his young people reached and helped in this 
way. Indeed, for some ministers it has 
always been customary to give the depart- 
ing friends a letter of introduction to the 
Unitarian minister in the new abode. If 
for some reason this courtesy has not been 
done, any enterprising member of the parish 
might take upon himself the forwarding 
of all such names. The union secretary 
ought to have this duty impressed upon 
him, and thus be able to relieve the minister 
of one less burden. Whatever way the 
names and addresses are secured is imma- 
terial, so long as they reach us. 

We simply wish the names, that we may 
help to keep these absent yoting people 
loyal to the Unitarian faith that is so dear 
to us, and will be to them in time; and may 
need just this help and attention during the 
period that they are away. from home and 
are being subjected to all sorts of question- 
ings and discussions,—the very time their 
Unitarianism finds the chance to assert 
itself, growing stronger and deeper, or sinks 
into the background, gradually slipping 
away entirely. It often happens that a 
young person has had no previous oppor- 
tunity to stand up for the faith that is in 
him until thrown in close daily contact 
with the youth of other denominations, 
when his own vision becomes clearer and he 
finds the courage of his convictions. 

Members in the Union-at-Large receive 
monthly pamphlets and letters from the 
committee in charge and are made to feel 
that they, too, have a place among the 
Unitarian young people, although separated 
many miles perhaps from the old life and its 
associations. That the literature sent is 
enjoyed and appreciated is shown by the 
contents of numerous letters that come to 
the committee. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, October 2, at 11 o'clock, 
the service will be conducted by Rey. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rey. George Hale 
Reed, 76 Common Street, Belmont, Monday, 
October 3. Luncheon at 1 P.M. Subject of 
paper, ‘‘The Moral Problem of the News- 
paper.” Take Belmont trolley at Park 
Street, leaving car at Common Street. 
Train leaves North Station at 12.32 P.M. 


The Worcester Conference will meet in 
Petersham, Mass., Wednesday evening and 
Thursday, October 5 and 6, Rev. A. M. 
Lord, D.D.,will preach the sermon Wednes- 
day evening. On Thirsday forétioon the Ber- 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 


[LJNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all those harmful 
elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe youve seldom thought 
about the matter. Maybe you’ve 
never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
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it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side {— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 


lin Congress and in the evening the work 
of the Sunday-school will be discussed. 
Teams will meet trains due at Athol at 
3.14 P.M. on Wednesday and at 9.57 A.M. 
on Thursday. Teams will be at Barre to 
meet the trains at 3.46 P.M. on Wednesday. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, minister of All 
Souls’ Church, N.Y., will sail for home on 
The Minneapolis of the Atlantic Transport 
Line September 24 from London. Mr. 
Slicer has been in attendance at the World 
Congress for Free Christianity and Religious 
Progress in Berlin as a delegate of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the New 
York State Conference of Religion, which 
is in full accord with the great work for 
Religious Unity and has in its membership 
representatives of ten religious denomina- 
tions. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 


meet in the First Parish Church, Rev. 
Daniel M. Wilson, minister, Kennebunk, 
Me., Thursday, Oct. 6, 1910 At the morn- 
ing session, after greeting by Rev. Daniel 
M. Wilson, reports from Alliance Branches 
and National Alliance Departments will 
be presented. At the afternoon session at 
1.45 o’clock an address on ‘‘What does the 
National Alliance mean to the Local 
Branch?’’ will be given by Mrs. Alberta G. 
Scott of Bangor, Me., and an address on 
“The Young People of the Church” by 
Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. Delegates who 
desire to be entertained are requested to 
address Mrs. W. E. Barry, Kennebunk, Me., 
before October 1. Excellent hotel accom- 
modations are also available. Trains for 
Kennebunk leave Boston at 7.30 and 9.15 
A.M., returning at 4.02 and 4.22 (exp.) P.M. 
Trains leave Portland at 9 and to a.M., 
returning at 3.48 and 5.36 P.M. 
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Churches. 


Cargé Rozier, Me.—Services have been 
held in Union Chapel regularly during the 
season under the direction of Rev. Robert C. 
Douthit of Castine. Several ministers on 
their vacations have helped loyally in pul- 
pit and in pew, and a goodly number of sum- 
mer visitors have taken an interest both in 
the Sunday services and in the annual fair. 
The fair was the most successful that has 
been held. The receipts weré about $85, 
most of which is clear. The day was de- 
cidedly breezy, so that some of the Castine 
friends who planned to attend did not dare 
trust themselves on the water. However, a 
large-hearted summer resident gathered an 
automobile load of such, and made the 
twenty-five-mile trip by land. Of those 
who went from Castine by land and water 
there were thus about thirty in all. 


CasTINE, M#.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Robert C. Douthit: The meet- 
ing-house in Castine has been open every 
Sunday during the summer, and there have 
been some services of exceptional interest. 
During July several vessels belonging to the 
United States navy spent about a week in 
the harbor to assist in a safe and sane cele- 
bration of the nation’s birthday. The Uni- 
tarian minister extended an invitation to the 
officers and men to attend the Sunday wor- 
ship in the oldest church edifice in eastern 
Maine. A large number of the men re- 
sponded, and they made a very impressive 
picture as they came in their spotless uni- 
forms, and joined heartily in the service and 
listened respectfully and most attentively to 
the sermon on peace and patriotism. Dur- 
ing their stay in Castine the several hundred 
men ashore conducted themselves with 
credit both to themselves and to the navy. 
They were as well behaved as the average 
Sunday-school picnic. Rev. James Fairley 
of Hackensack, Rev. Edwin Fairley of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clin- 
ton, and Rey. J. Allison Barnes of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were among the visiting min- 
isters who occupied the Unitarian pulpit 
during the summer. The last-named, a 
Presbyterian in faith, delivered a sermon on 
“The Character of Christ.’ It was a 
presentation of the twentieth Century rea- 
sons for believing in.the ‘‘divinity’’ (deity) 
of Jesus. The speaker stated that he had 
preached the sermon in conservative and 
liberal churches of his faith. In the con- 
servative church it was received without 
special comment, but in the liberal church 
he was told that it approached heresy. 
While he set aside as unconvincing most of 
the traditional ‘‘proofs’’ of the doctrine of 
the trinity and the supernatural character 
of Jesus, he nevertheless considered the 
divinity (deity) of Jesus as the central 
doctrine of Christianity. On the follow- 
ing Sunday the minister of the church 
preached on ‘‘The Word made Flesh,” car- 
rying the thought of the divine incarnation 
a little farther,—the divine incarnation not 
only in Jesus, but in nature and in man. 
Both sermons were listened to with a great 
deal of interest by people of all shades of be- 
lief, and after the latter service a number 
of tracts to which attention had been called 
disappeared as if by magic. The net re- 
ceipts of the annual fair held during August 
were about $500. During the summer the 
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minister held the first Unitarian service in a 
school-house in Penobscot. The room was 
almost literally packed to the door, stand- 
ing room being at a premium. Many state- 
ments of Unitarian belief were distributed. 


NeEwsurc, N.Y.— Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Alfred J. Wilson: Our work for the year 
started well this fall with a very good at- 
tendance at the opening service on Septem- 
ber 11. The first monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was productive of many 
suggestions for the year’s work. It is 
planned to have some kind of an entertain- 
ment every month, besides the regular 
monthly meeting, to raise money. The 
organist has promised, with the assistance of 
the choir, to give two concerts during the 
year, and the minister is going to give two 
stereopticon lectures. The Sunday-school 
has made a good start, all classes using the 
new Beacon Series of Manuals. ‘The outlook 
is full of promise, and we hope for a very suc- 
cessful year’s work. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: This church closed for its sum- 
mer vacation on June 26, the congregation 
and the Charles Ward Post of the G. A. R. 
uniting in observance of Gettysburg day. 
Mr. Lutz preachdd on ‘‘The Tragedy of Na- 
tions.” The first service of the season was 
held September 11, and it must have been 
gratifying to Mr. Lutz to have had so large 
an attendance, the largest in years at this 
season. A strong sermon was given, ‘‘ The 
Church in Modern Times’ being the topic. 
The Young People’s Society will commence 
next month the publication of a church paper 
to be called the Channing Messenger, which 
will be issued monthly during the church year. 
The various organizations are ready for a vig- 
orous winter’s work. The members who were 
at the Berlin Conference will soon be with 
us again, also our faithful and hard-working 
organist, Mr. Henry T. Wade, who, with 
Mrs. Wade, has been spending his summer 
in Europe, and studying for a time with 
Widor, the organist of St. Sulpice, Paris. 
May all our hopes be realized! 


Saco, Mze.—Second Parish, Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney: During the summer months the 
vestry, or parish house, adjacent to the 
church, has been thoroughly renovated and 
fitted for the various uses of Sunday-school 
and parish. Needed external repairs have 
been made. Inside a hard-wood floor has 
been laid in the main room. This is the gift 
of the Unity Club, formed last year among 
the young women of the parish, and already 
an active ally of the Social Circle and the 
Alliance. A new room has been provided for 
the kindergarten. The kitchen has been 
enlarged. The whole interior has been taste- 
fully painted and decorated. A new furnace 
is being installed to take the place of stoves. 
Recently the parish voted to have the 
exterior of both church and vestry freshly 
painted. The activities of the society are 
well organized, and the outlook for the com- 
ing year is good. The enthusiasm which 
was responsible for the making over of the 
vestry will now be directed towards making 
worthy use of this comfortable meeting-place. 


STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society: The First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Parish has adopted a memorial pre- 
pared by Arthur P. Rugg, Frederick H. 
Devere, and Mary S. Rugg, as a committee 
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for the parish, accepting with a regret which 
is real and deep the resignation of Rev. 
Henry D. Stevens. For five and a half 
years he has been the minister of this church. 
From the pulpit every Sunday have come 
messages of a vigorous and courageous in- 
tellect, in plain words, which have been a 
distinct spiritual uplift in the community. 
A fine literary taste and enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the opportunity and the impor- 
tance of the ministry have characterized his 
work. A pleasant humor and a spirit of 
comradeship with those of all ages have made 
him a welcome visitor in homes and an 
inspiring companion. He has participated 
actively in civic affairs, and has warmly 
espoused those causes which promote purity 
and strength of citizenship and the general 
improvement of the town. His going de- 
prives the society of a good pastor and a 
wise fellow-townsman. They wish for him 
in his new field of labor a continued spirit 
of high adventure in the service of mankind 


Tuckerman School. 
IQIO-II. 


The Tuckerman School opens on Tuesday, 
October 4, at 9.30 A.M., when registration 
will take place. The fees for separate courses 
and arrangement of hours may be learned by 
applying to Mrs. Guild at Channing Hall. 

On Thursday, October 6, at 10.30, the 
course on Social Welfare begins with a 
lecture by Miss Frances Stern, who will 
speak on “Teaching the Lost Arts of House- 
keeping.” The Saturday course will be 
devoted to Sunday-school subjects, and the 
first lecture will be given at 10.30, October 8, 
by Rey. Alfred Manchester, who will speak 
on “The History of the Sunday-school 
Movement.’ Special attention is called to 
the course in church history by Dr. Joseph 
H. Crooker, to be given on _ successive 
Wednesday mornings, beginning October 5 
at 9.30. Dr. Crooker brings to his course a 
ripe scholarship, and his interesting presen- 
tation of this important subject makes: the 
course attractive and valuable. Any indi- 
vidual may take this or any other course 
or may attend any single lecture or group of 
lectures. Arrangements for lectures may be 
made on Tuesday, October 4, at the opening 
of the school, or at 12.30, any day except 
Monday, by applying to Mrs. Guild at 
Channing Hall. 

A synopsis of the twelve lectures is given:— 

October 5. 

I. Historic . Preparations: 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. James A. Fairley, 


minister of the church in Hackensack, N.J., is Sound View 
Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 


Business Notices, 


The World 


The Crockery Shops are busy supplying new sets 
and matchings to old sets. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
have exhibits of novelties from the best foreign potteries 
and glass factories. 


PLEASANT country home is offered a woman 
d or woman and child. Must understand general 
hee Three in family. Address Box 35, Groton, 
fass. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


At 22 Peterborough St., Near Church of Disciples (Dr. 
Ames), Nice board in small family. New house, late im- 
provements. Take Ipswich St. cars to Boylston St. corner 
Audubon Road, 
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into which Christianity came, Greek Hu- 
manism and Roman Imperialism; The 
World out of which Christianity came, 
Hebrew Prophecy, the Synagogue Service. 


October 19. 
Master and Message: The Origin and 
The Messianic 


20 fe 
Character of the Gospels; 


Hope; Teachings of Jesus; Personal In- 
fluence. 
October 26. 
III. The Apostolic Churches: The Resur- 


rection of Jesus; The Friends at Jerusalem; 
Early Differences; Peter; Stephen; Paul. 


November 2. 

IV. Christian Life and Logos Philosophy: 
Organization and Ordinances of the Churches; 
Beliefs and Lives of the Early Christians; 
Philosophical ‘Transformations of Christian 
Faith. 

November 9. 

V. Making and Meaning of the Nicene 
Creed: ‘The Problem to be solved; Arius and 
Athanasius; Council at Nicea; Completion 
of Trinitarian Formula. 


November 16. 


VI. Rivals, Representatives, and Re- 
forms: Cults like Mithraism; Critics like 
Julian and Celsus; Leaders,—Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine; Abolition of Arena; 


Protection of Home; Reform in Manner and 
Laws. 
November 30. 

VII. The Roman Catholic Church and 
its Tasks: The Imperial and Papal Policies 
of Leo, Gregory, Hildebrand; Hierarchy 
and Sacraments; British and Teutonic 
Missions. 

December 7. 

VIII. The Later Period of Medieval 
Christianity: Crusaders and their Fruitage; 
The Scholars of the Cloister; Heretic and 
Inquisitor; Religion at the Close of the 
Middle Ages. 

December 14. 

IX. ‘The Reformation: Preparations and 
Protests: Movements led by Wiclif, Huss, 
Savonarola, Erasmus; Labors and Teach- 
ings of Martin Luther. 


January 4. 

X. The Theology of Calvin and the 
Catholic Reaction: Calvin at Geneva and 
his “Institutes of the Christian Religion’’; 
His Influence in France, Holland, Scotland; 
The Council of Trent; Reforms of Pope 
Paul IV.; The Jesuits. 


January 11. 

XI. The National Church of England: 
Henry VIII.; Edward VI.; Mary; Eliza- 
beth; Wolsey; Cromwell; Cranmer; Prayer 
Book and “Articles”; Puritans and Pil- 
grims; Translations of the Bible. 


January 18. 

XII. Protestant Creed-making and the 
Multiplying of Sects: The Synod of Dort; 
The Westminster Assembly; The Baptists 
and Quakers; The Independents and Wes- 
leyans. 


Books Offered. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school of Peabody, 
Mass., has about thirty-five copies of “‘ Unity 
Services and Songs,’’ published by the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
all in good condition, that it will be pleased 
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to give to any Sunday-school or church that 
can make use of such a publication. 

For further information, communicate 
with Mr. Fred T. Dodge, Superintendent 
of Sunday-school, 6 Park Street, Peabody, 
Mass. 


The Boy and the Gang. 


BY REV. JOSEPH A. PUFFER. 


The three great primary groups are the 
home, the neighborhood, and the gang in 
which are learned all the fundamental social 
virtues,—good will, obedience, co-operation, 
and loyalty. There are some persons who 
think that the gang is a thoroughly bad insti- 
tution and should be rooted out of American 
life. This may be called the Sunday-school 
view of the gang, but it is as false as it is 
futile. It would be just as sane to try to 
destroy the institution of the home as the 
gang, for each represents the natural demands 
of life. The gang represents the period of 
the beginnings of social life. The boy in 
the gang is being born into social citizenship. 
Up to the age of ten or twelve the boy plays 
the group games of relievo and hide-and- 
seek. He now begins to play the group 
games of baseball and football. These 
games are social and demand co-operation 
and obedience. 

If the instincts of the boy are recognized 
and rightly provided for, the boy passes 
natural through the gang age into a larger 
social group. The instinct for activity needs 
to be provided, for our cities and villages 
have been built in utter disregard of the 
play instinct of children. Boys in the gang 
are at the most active period of life. If the 
boy finds natural outlets for this activity 
in play and work, the boy comes out all right; 
but, if he is checked unwisely, his energy 
is turned to mischief-making and unsocial 
or criminal activity. . 

At the gang age the wanderlust spirit is 
very strong. If the boys can go on trips 
occasionally to city or country, to visit 
historic places or cross country runs, go 
camping out and enter into the wild life of 
hunting, fishing, this migrating instinct is 
satisfied in a vicarious way. 

The stealing instinct is nearly always 
present and is a very serious force in boy 
life. When this instinct is checked by the 
wise correction of honest parents, little is the 
danger; but, when it is fostered and encour- 
aged by unwise or vicious parents, the chances 
for the boy are hazardous. One bright little 
Italian sent to Reform School stole the coal 
for his mother to burn. 

One of the most promising methods of 
curing the stealing habit is to give hand 
training. When a boy learns by actual 
hand experience the value of property, from 
this time on he gains respect for his own 
property and the property of others. In 
the education of man in. evolution, hand 
training was the basis. Book education is 
comparatively modern and is simply the 
foam on the great ocean of hand education. 
To train boys we need to return to the 
fundamental basis of education which the 
Creator, for some good reason perhaps, 
adopted for the human family. Instead of 
a classical course which fits one boy out of 
ten for the high school and one boy out of a 
hundred for college, we need a thorough in- 
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dustrial and hand training which fits the 
manly and wise for life. 
furnishes more activity for the boy and 
will give to all classes a keener sense of the 
value and proper use of property. 


Industrial training 


William H. Baldwin Prize. 


The National Municipal League has es- 


tablished an annual prize of one hundred 
dollars, called the “William H. Baldwin 


Prize,” to be given to the author of the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal 
government. For the year 1910-11 the 
competition will be limited to undergraduate 
students registered in a regular course in 
any college or university of the United States 
offering distinct instruction in municipal 
government. 

The prize will be awarded by judges se- 
lected by the Executive Committee of the 
League, and the name of the winner will be 
announced at the next following annual meet- 
ing. 

The Executive Committee of the League, 
acting in consultation with the ‘‘Committee 
on the Co-ordination of University and Col- 
legiate Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment’’ and the judges of the 1910 prize, has 
selected as the topic for next year’s competi- 
tion the subject of ‘‘The Administration of 
the Police Department in some City in the 
United States with a Population of over 
200,000.’ 

For details concerning the scope and con- 
ditions of the competition, inquiries may be 
addressed to Prof. William Bennett Munro, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
Chairman of the Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation of Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment. 


The State Conferences. 


During the summer the dates of the 
following State Conference meetings 
were arranged. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rev. Ernest C. Smith, secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, will 
together attend upon all these conference 
meetings. The schedule of dates and places 
is as follows: Michigan Conference at De- 
troit, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 4 
and 5; Illinois Conference at Geneseo, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 
5, 6, and 7; Minnesota Conference at St. 
Cloud, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
11 and 12; Iowa Conference at Davenport, 
Thursday and Friday, October 13 and 14; 
Missouri Valley Conference at Wichita, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 18 and 


19. 

The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aneiatante. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed ta 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, ef Ma H. Slocum, 7¥eas. 
e 


Parker B. id, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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FORTY-FIVE YEARS OLD! 


THE SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY STORES will celebrate on Monday, October 3, the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of its commercial life by its president, Mr. John Shepard, Senior. 


OUR WAY IS AN EVENT IN BOSTON BUSINESS LIFE 


The business world moves rapidly. In forty-five years many changes have come to all of us. To The 
Shepard Norwell Company constant growth, adding store after store, and, during the past few months especially, 
important changes and alterations of great moment have become evident even to the casual observer. 


WE START ON MONDAY A NEW CAREER OF ENERGY 
AND PUBLIC IMPORTANCE 


We know of no better way, on this anniversary, to express our gratitude and our natural pride in the result 
of our labors than to make Monday an example of our overpowering energy and its agreeable surprises. 

This celebration follows a well-defined line of action—extraordinary value-giving. 
There will be no blare of trumpets, no gaudy decorations—nothing but the truth as to each and every offering. 
Months have been spent by the representative heads of our various stores gathering merchandise for this event, 
and the world’s best will be offered to our patrons at exceedingly low prices. 


Remember, while you were enjoying the exhilarating ozone of the mountains and seashore during the past 
summer, we were laboring with importers and manufacturers, here and abroad; and it is with their aid and big 
concessions that we have prepared 


THE GREATEST RETAILING EVENT IN THE HISTORY 
OF CONSERVATIVE BOSTON 


This sale is intended as a “‘Business-Builder,”’ not a profit-making nor a profit-sharing occasion. The one 
aim is to have each item so remarkable, so overpowering in its enormous value-giving, that it will reward the 
faithful and bring thousands of new customers. If we convince the sceptical (and we will), as well as those who 
know of the exactness of evety statement in our advertisements, we will more than double any day’s sales during 
the past forty-five years of our existence. 


HAVE WE MADE YOU REALIZE WHAT THIS “ANNIVER- 
SARY SALE” MEANS TO YOU? 


It will test the store capacity in all directions to the utmost, and bring into prominence the many 
conveniences our new stores offer, adding to our regular clientage thousands of people not yet familiar with the 
new order of things. 

Assuring you that the merchandise offered is in every case seasonable and new, thus differing from all 
other large sales, and with the belief that full advantage will be taken of this most wonderful celebration, we 
tender our appreciation of your steadily growing confidence. 


THE SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY 


Winter St., Temple Pl., Tremont St.,—Boston, Mass. 
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Plcasantries, 


“There’s no danger,’ said the doctor. 
“Tt’s only a carbuncle coming on the back 
of your neck. But you must keep your eye 
on it!” 


An orator stated that ‘“‘the worst enemy 
any cause can have is a double lie in the 
shape of half a truth”; and the newspaper 
reported it ‘‘a double eye in the shape of 
half a tooth.” 


“Could you suggest some suitable badge 
for our ‘Don’t Worry Club’?” asked the 
typewriter boarder. “‘How would a pine 
knot-do?” asked the Cheerful Idiot —Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


A rather critical old lady once said to 
Crawford, ‘‘Have you ever written anything, 
Mr. Crawford, that will live after you are 
gone?”? ‘‘Madame,” Crawford replied po- 
litely, ‘‘what I am trying to do is to write 
‘something that will enable me to live while 
‘I am here.”—Public Opinion. 


| The progressive people of the parish were 
anxious to reconstruct and adorn the ancient 
church, and the senior warden wrote to the 
‘bishop about it. ‘“‘There are but two things 
‘to be done in St. Gregory’s,’’ wrote the 
bishop, in reply: “‘let the sexton keep it 
clean, and the parson keep it full.”— Youth's 
Companion. 


_ A young Baltimore man, says the American 

of that city, has a habit of correcting care- 
lessness in speech that comes to his notice. 
'The other day he walked into a shop and 
-asked for a comb. ‘‘Do you want a narrow 
man’s comb?” asked the clerk. ‘No,’ 
‘said the customer, gravely, ‘I want a comb 
for a stout man with rubber teeth.” 


A boy in a Chicago school refused to sew, 

evidently considering it beneath the dignity 
of a ten-year-old man. ‘“‘George Washing- 
'ton sewed,” said the principal, taking it for 
| granted that a soldier must; ‘‘and do you 
consider yourself better than George Wash- 
ington?” ‘‘I don’t know, time will tell,” 
(said he, seriously.—Popular Education. 


| ‘Three scientific men from an Eastern col- 


‘lege visited a certain Montana mine. On 
| the ascent by means of the usual bucket one 
| professor thought he perceived signs of weak- 
| ness in the rope by which the bucket was sus- 
| pended. ‘‘How often,’ he inquired of the 
‘attendant, ‘“‘do you change these ropes?” 
“Every three months,’ carelessly replied 
\the other. Then he added thoughtfully, 
'**This must have been forgotten. We must 
| change it to-day—if we get up.” 


| At the Whistler exhibition in Boston a 
/'woman said: ‘‘In Paris Mr. Whistler and an 
; English painter got into a very turbulent 
j argument about Velasquez at a studio tea. 
| Mr. Whistler at one point in the argument 
| praised himself extravagantly. The English- 
_man, listening, sneered, and said at the end, 
| ‘It’s a good thing we can’t see ourselves as 
/ others see us.’ ‘Isn’t it, though?’ said Mr. 
| Whistler. ‘I know, in my case, I should grow 
| intolerably conceited.’”’—Chicago Chronicle. 


It was Tuesday morning. The clothes had 
| been washed, dried, and folded, and common 
,; sense pointed to the fact that it was ironing 
;day; but cautious Scandinavian Tillie, the 
/mew maid, was not going ahead before being 
| sure that she was right. Before committing 
herself to the obvious task, she poked her 

head into the dining-room to say, appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘Meesis, I skuld like to speak some- 
thing.” ‘‘What is it, Tillie?” “Skal I 
';cook some flat-iron?”’ asked Tillie, earnestly. 
Youth's Companion. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Antique Viewsot y¢ 
Towne of Boston 


ae CORRESPONDENTS OF 


JAMES H. STARK | BARING BROTHERS & G0., LTD, 
LONDON 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
‘elephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, i 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Location 


ithe PRI. NTERS | tei, ia one of New England’s most Eee eee 


ages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
uni 


272 Congress Street, Boston pity a tgshnniwich cea ae Ged Mite address 
Dr. : 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


mnasium with swimming pool. For 
. R. Wurre, Wellesley , Mass. 


HICKORY LAKE CAMP-SCHOOL 


FROSTPROOF, POLK CO., FLORIDA 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Hanks of Needham, Mass., 


will open a school in a very healthy location in Flori 

where boys between the ages of eleven and fifteen ae 
will receive the advantages of camp and school life, from 
November 20 to March 20. Refer to Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, Waverley, Mass. p 


Kimball School for Girls 


Educational, 


Massacuuserts, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 


28th year; opens Sept.29, 1910. Thorough pre i 
. ; F paration for 
Hany. seed other ealleck: Sound Methods, High Uni ity Secti 
ae mes DE rogenied a eats, yee Good-fellow- 24th Nish it ey Dn oc New Bey lan< 
is F | ither Princ’ Certi , 
Gronceieabaowss or Bin Wissen Reh: Colleges: Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. Gotie 


and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports, For ill 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. , 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. Terms . Vinton. D.D.,LL. 


The Highland Military Academy 

Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees | Weare ene ee ear ea blished in 1856, 
For Catalogue address Efficient ig ake Eieparation for the best i etigutlee 
Feat Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M, ‘Headinastenl 

The MacDuffie School : 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 1 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, ; 1 


For Girls Pe lenteracion and —e cer- i! 
Springfield, Mass. ee ae school course. Postgradu- 
Principals: Music and Art. 


John MacDuffie, Ph. pD. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


a 


